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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 
Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 
Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 


La not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 


est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


MILLING COMPANY 


Trade Mark GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit: ite ms, build good 
will, convert “‘occasionals” into 
regular customers. 








PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved’”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
préducts more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 


















FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF "BAKERY- 
PROVED" FLOURS. 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 


4 
FIENDERSON ‘Splendid idea, T. J.—Haven’t had a 
late-comer since we had it installed.”’ 





Nothing like keeping everything running on schedule. Maybe you've felt sometimes 
like installing a deadline device on the order of T.J.’s to insure getting your deliveries 
on-time. Actually, there’s an easier way especially where flour is your concern. 
Depend on Russell-Miller, where quality and service are by-words and promptness 


is a pledge. Ask your jobber or Russell-Miller representative about America’s 


finest line of quality bakery flours, 
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“Pread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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MASTERPIECE ~- SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 








Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
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108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
~~ HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING Co. *“;')° 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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Rosalind Russell, star of 
“Wonderful Town,” 
with her son, Lance 


If you have, 
then surely you've felt that surge of warm feeling 
spread over you...as I have. 
“Maybe it’s his wide-eyed, 
absorbed expression . . . perhaps it’s the happy feeling I get just at 
being in church with Lance and my husband, Fred—and knowing we've 


already introduced our son to God. As we attend church each week 


with Lance, we see his heart grow bigger with the qualities of love; 
friendship and tolerance. Because Faith has made our lives so 


much richer we want Lance to grow up in its wisdom.” 


_____ Rosalind Russell 


Light their life with Faith iy ... bring them cto worship this week anf: 


Conwibuted to The Religion in American Life Program by 





PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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The sales success of your product rests on a sort of three-legged table: 
1. A good, saleable product. 

2. Good distribution and advertising support. 

3. A good shelf package, with BUY-APPEAL. 


You’re taking care of the first two points. But the third leg... 


» ua | 


Your product needs the BUY-APPEAL it gets from 
Bemis Consumer-size Paper Bags, with the brightest, crispest 
printing your brand ever had. 





With increasing self-service, the value of Bemis Packaging 
has multiplied. Ask your Bemis Man for the complete story. 


° ¥. 
Shs a s ae , ¢ sf 
BAG General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
pet 4 Sales Offices in Principal Cities Sie Deltaseal 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 








THE sparkling beauty and delightful taste 
of a top quality loaf of bread are more easily 
achieved with the best in flour. And I-H 
brands belong in that top-quality category. 
i il aan tien i They are expertly milled from wheats of 

Cheapest Food premium price, wheats carefully screened 
for just the right characteristics. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stet KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243L.D. 27 
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WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
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ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 











| . | OATMEAL 
a b 


Oem aie |. Specialists in Milling 
Mills Limited lanadian Hard Spring Wheat 
7 | GUARANTEED BRANDS 
Bae: Ye PURITY THREE STARS 


| CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 
DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR" 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 











CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 











: Cable Address — aN ALL 
HASTINGS I iy CABLE CODES 
Montreal . é anne? USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 
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Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make 
scientific selection of wheats of superior milling and 
baking varieties for you. Our large storage capacity 
permits accurate binning of wheat of top milling and 
baking qualities. Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS W711 RY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING -* 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presivens A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. mar. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 




















CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
| KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
| WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 

FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 











ite 


OrFFICE S$: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
ENID, OKLA, 
FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 





UHLMANN 


Grain Company 


OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 


CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 








KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 

















For the velvety, fine-textured 
loaf you want, POLAR BEAR 
flour has what it takes. Choice 
hard winter wheats, carefully 
milled for uniform perform- 
ance. That’s all. 
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ty as 
individual 

as its genuine, 
old-fashioned 


flavor. 


} . a Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 











GENERAL OFFICES >: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN ESOTA 
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4 FOREIGN TRADE MISSIONS 
TO SEEK SURPLUS OUTLETS 





USDA Names Groups to Explore Road Blocks to Farm 
Surplus Sales — Unexpected Reaction 
Abroad Predicted 


WASHINGTON—-After a long pe- 
riod of wrangling the United States 
Department of Agriculture announced 
last week the composition of four 
foreign trade missions whose purpose 
is not order-taking for U. S. agricul- 
tural commodities but rather one of 
exploring the problems confronting 
our agricultural surplus sales in the 
four trade areas of the world 

In many of the commodity groups 
from which membership on the mis- 
sions was drawn, it has been learned 
that top trade leaders actually want- 
ed for this junket were unavailable. 
whereas the USDA was faced with 
the problem of eliminating many 
“volunteers.” It is also learned that 
in other instances, industries supplied 
representation rather than let the 
“opportunity” go by default. 

Emphasizing the fact that the ob- 
jective of these missions is not to 
negotiate contracts or arrange sales 
of any kind, the USDA stated that 
its problem would be to discover 
possibilities of expanding markets 
through the removal of “road blocks” 
to trade; improvement of marketing 
practices; study of currency situa- 
tions affecting trade in agricultural 
commodities and the increasing of 
consumer preference and improve- 
ment in quality, packaging and han- 
dling of U.S. exports. 


Most all of these have been the 
object of industry study for years 
and foreign agricultural service at- 


taches have consistently reported to 
the U.S. export trade on these topics. 


Unexpected Reaction Likely 

Trade sources here report to The 
Northwestern Miller that the trade 
missions may find an unexpected re- 
action from the foreign sources which 
are more likely to ask an explanation 
of U.S. policies as to our domestic 
roadblocks to trade such as import 
restrictions; quotas on imports of for- 
eign agricultural goods; an explana- 
tion of the congressional reception to 
the Randall Commission report; an 
explanation of what happened to the 
Milton Eisenhower report on Latin 
American-U.S. trade and other em- 
barrassing queries which may keep 
the foreign trade missions so busy 
answering questions that they may 
not find time to ask any on their 
own account 

Thirty-four leading authorities on 
agricultural production and market- 
ing have been invited to make the 
trip. The delegates will leave in 
April and return in late May 

A. B. Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, chairman of the export 
advisory committee of the Millers 
National Federation, is a member of 
the Latin America delegation. Gordon 
Boals, Washington, director of export 
programs, MNF, will accompany the 
Asia group. Named to the European 
delegation is George M. Strayer, 
executive secretary of the American 
Soybean Assn., Hudson, Iowa 

Others who are members of 
mission are N. I. Neilson, federal- 
state statistician for agricultural 
estimates with the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, Portland, Ore., who 
heads the European group; B. F. 
Beach, secretary, Michigan Milk Pro- 
ducers Assn., Adrian, Mich., W. Rhea 


the 


Blake, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Memphis, and 
P. O. Wilson, secretary-manager of 
the National Livestock Producers 
Assn., Chicago, who will visit the 
southern European area. 

Visitors to Asia will be Fred A. 
Hobart, director, American National 
Cattlemens Assn., Pampa, Texas, and 
E. M. Norton, executive director, Na- 
tional Milk Producers Assn., Wash- 
ington. 

Milo K. Swanton, executive secre- 
tary, Wisconsin Council of Agricul- 
tural Cooperatives, Madison, and 
member, National Agricultural Ad- 
visory Commission, will accompany 
the group visiting Latin America. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sec. 550 Wheat 
and Flour Deals 
Announced 


WASHINGTON--The sale of 300,- 
000 tons of wheat to Spain drags 
slowly in exchanges of cablegrams 
between the U.S. and the Spanish 
government. 

Commodity Credit Corp. plans to 
deliver its wheat stocks sold under 
provisions of GR 261 to private ex- 
porters aboard vessels at U.S. ports. 
Yet to be determined is the vehicle 
through which the private export 
trade may be able to cash in the 
pesetas received in payment for their 
part in the transaction. 

At the initiative of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture the Foreign 
Operations Administration has killed 
prior to issuance a procurement au- 
thorization for wheat to Formosa 
amounting to $1.2 million which 
would have been supplied on a gov- 
ernment-to-government basis from 
CCC stocks. 

At the same time it was revealed 
that FOA plans to issue a new pro- 
curement authorization for the same 
amount of wheat to be obtained 
through private trade channels. This 
procurement will be under the regu- 
lar terms of FOA financing and not 
under provisions of Mutual Security 
Act Section 550 which would involve 
the payment in foreign currency. 

FOA also issued procurement au- 
thorizations of $35 million to Japan 
for the purchase of bread grains and 
$381,000 to Afghanistan for the pur- 
chase of flour under provisions of 
Sec. 550 of MSA. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


USDA BUYS FLOUR FOR 
EXPORT TO AFGHANISTAN 


WASHINGTON--The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week con- 
cluded negotiations for purchase of 
66,200 sacks of flour under sales pro- 
visions of GR 262 for shipment to 
Afghanistan. 

Negotiations were concluded on a 
short-term emergency basis with a 
limited number of mills, and pur- 
chases were made from General! Mills, 











Inc., and Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. 

General Mills sold 35,000 sacks from 
Minneapolis on a basis of $4.10 sack 
and 16,200. sacks from its Buffalo 
plant at $4.14 sack. The Colorado 
firm, through an Illinois subsidiary, 
sold 15,000 sacks at $4.12 sack. The 
flour is to be packed in cotton sacks 
with a burlap overpack. 

Under GR 262 provisions wheat for 
milling the flour is sold to mills from 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks, with 
an export allowance provided. The al- 
lowance in this case amounted to 
$1.65 sack. 

Speed was a requisite of the trans- 
action, USDA officials said, and they 
were required to make direct contact 
with a limited number of mills in or- 
der to obtain commitments and have 
flour moving on time. Shipment from 
ports is to be made by April 10. More 
than 400,000 sacks were offered at 
prices above those accepted running 
from $4.15 to $4.45 sack. 

The sale to Afghanistan is being 
made under provisions of Sec, 550 of 
the Mutual Security Act, which per- 
mits acceptance of foreign currency 
in payment. 


————BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE-———— 


KANSAS SUIT CHALLENGES 
GRAIN FREIGHT CHARGES 


TOPEKA, KANSAS —A suit has 
been filed in the federal court at To- 
peka seeking to set aside an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission order 
regulating freight rates on shipments 
of grain and grain products from 
Kansas and Oklahoma to Memphis 
and other points in the Southeast 

The Kansas Corporation Commis- 
sion, which filed the petition, alleges 
the order is discriminatory to Kansas 
wheat growers and flour mills be- 
cause it results in higher freight rates 
from the Wichita-Beloit area than 
those from Enid, Okla., to Memphis, 
although the distances are about the 
same. It is charged that the order, 
which was issued June 5, 1953, is un- 
constitutional and is in violation of 
the fifth amendment 





General Mills, Inc., 
to Build Feed Mill 
in Belmond, lowa 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., will build a modern “push-but- 
ton” feed mill in Belmond, Iowa, 
Charles H. Bell, president announced 
this week, 

The new plant, which will adjoin 
the company's soybean plant in Bel- 
mond, is expected to be operating 
by the end of the calendar year. It 
will be capable of manufacturing the 
company’s full line of formula feeds. 
The annual capacity of the mill 
(based on a 16-hour day, five-day 
week) will be 50,000 tons. 

The plant will comprise three new 
structures —-a concrete silo, a mill 
building and a warehouse building. 
Included in the modern equipment 
will be a pneumatic unloading sys- 
tem. Virtually all ingredients will be 
handled in bulk. 

Mr. Bell said the new plant will 
be capable of serving growing de- 
mands of the company in the area 
between Kansas City and Minneapo- 
lis. General Mills already has feed 
mills in those two cities as well as in 
seven others throughout the country. 

Formula feeds to be manufactured 
at the plant will be packed in 50-lb., 
paper bags and 100-lb. textile bags. 
Bulk deliveries also will be handled. 

General Mills has been in Belmond 
since 1943, when the soybean plant 
was constructed. 





RETAIL BAKERY SALES UP 
FROM 1953 FIGURES 


WASHINGTON—January sales of 
bakery products in retail establish- 
ments rose 7% above January, 1958, 
figures, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Sales were down 
13% in January, 1954, compared with 
December, 1953. ‘ 





Senator Suggests 
on Levels 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washingtou 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON-—-Sen. Karl 
(R., S.D.) has suggested a farmer 
referendum technique under which 
farmers would vote their preference 
on price support levels that they 
would receive for their crops. 

Sen. Mundt would, in the case of 
each crop, authorize a vote among 
producers, who would state whether 
they preferred a fixed high level of 
support or a flexible schedule of sup- 
ports. Upon the basis of such a ref- 
erendum, it is assumed, members of 
Congress would follow the political 
omens and vote legislation carrying 
out the farmer mandate. 

For example, wheat farmers would 
be asked to choose between 90%, or 
even 100% of parity supports and 
flexible supports. The latter will be 
available under the farm act of 1949 
unless Congress postpones that pro- 
vision of the law and extends the 
existing high rigid supports. 


Mundt 


Crop-by-Crop Vote 
Sen. Mundt is contemplating the 
farmer referendum, crop by crop, in 
connection with legislation to post- 
pone the effective date of flexible sup- 
ports, now due to take effect next 
Jan. 1. 


Farm Vote 
of Price Support 


The Mundt plan is little less than 
naive, observers here feel. If accept- 
ed as a new principle, it would make 
Congress little more than an electoral 
college on national issues and de- 
stroy any statesmanship normally as- 
signed to that body. 

For example, it might be asked 
whether the wheat farmer would vote 
against 90 or 100% of parity supports 
as compared with determination of 
supports on the basis of supply and 
demand. It's like asking a grammar 
school student to vote against a long 
Easter vacation as against enforced 
attendance. Another aspect might be 
found in dairy farming. If feed grain 
producers voted for 90% supports, the 
dairy farmer would have to vote some 
equal level for his products. In the 
field of labor, if the Mundt idea were 
accepted, there would be no reason 
why workers should not be permitted 
to vote their ideas of the level of a 
minimum wage. 

The Mundt proposal would estab- 
lish a never-ending race among crop 
areas and eventually bring sectional 
races for higher and higher supports 
as congressmen showed cowardice in 
facing up to the farm provlem and 
traded votes to grant even the poor- 
est farm area an umbrella level of 
support without regard for economic 
justification 
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RESEARCH GRANT—Donald G, Fletcher (left), 
Prevention Assn., is shown receiving checks from J. M. Waber, manager of 


the Amber Milling Division, Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
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secretary of the Rust 


Assn., and 


chairman of the durum committee of the Millers National Federation, and 
Thomas A. Cuneo (right), president of the National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. A group of milling companies and the macaroni organization have 
Joined in sponsoring a special durum research project. 


Millers, Macaroni Group Jointly 
Sponsor Durum Research Project 


MINNEAPOLIS—-A special durum 
research project aimed at control of 
stem rust and testing of new vari- 
eties has been announced by the 
Rust Prevention Assn. The project 
is being made possible by contribu- 
tions from the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. and a group of 
durum millers. 

A three-year program to speed up 
the work now being done by the 
North Dakota, Minnesota and South 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has been outlined. The 
project carries funds of $5,000 a year 
to be used by the department of 
cereal technology of the North Da- 
kota station in testing the macaroni- 
making qualities of durum wheat 
grown in Mexico as well as in North 
Dakota. 

Supply Short 

Durum wheat currently is in very 
short supply, About one third of the 
amount required for domestic con- 
sumption is available at present, and 
there is little hope that next year's 
crop will develop any surplus, the 
Rust Prevention Assn. points out. 

The top problem of durum pro- 
ducers and processors is the control 
of stem rust, a disease which de- 
stroyed more than 65% of the 1953 


durum crop in the U.S. Stem rust is 
recognized as an international prob- 
lem. Free interchange of all new 
durum breeding seed which shows 
promise of being rust resistant and 
of having those other characteristics 
of high yield and quality demanded 
by both producers and industry will 
be encouraged. Scientists in the U.S., 
Canada and Mexico are closely co- 
ordinating their rust contro! breeding 
programs. 


Foundation to Cooperate 


The Rockefeller Foundation, in co- 
operation with the Mexican Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, conducts one of 
the most extensive wheat improve- 
ment programs in the world. The 
foundation is collaborating actively 
in the durum improvement project. 
Two field crops can be grown in 
Mexico each year, thus speeding up 
the development and testing of all 
new durum varieties produced in the 
three countries, 

Selection of the durum lines that 
show promise will be grown in the 
north as well as in Mexico. The seed 
will be transported by air, and special 
care taken to insure maximum test- 
ing in the shortest possible time. 

Milling companies cooperating in 
the program are Amber Milling Divi- 





Cuban Imports of Flour Gain 


HAVANA~—Cuban imports of flour in November showed a moderate in- 
crease over October imports and also were larger than the total for No- 
vember, 1952. P. E. Carr, import-export statistician, reports that 84,811 200- 
ib. sacks were imported in November, compared with 64,249 in October and 
80,767 sacks in November, 1952. The 11-month total imports of 790,107 sacks 
is well below comparable totals for previous years, however. (See table be- 


low.) 
1948 1949 

January 126,432 140,668 
February 71,232 136,068 
March 109,986 120,970 
April 90,413 116,702 
May 80,125 157,914 
June 131,420 130,183 
July 101,092 100,398 
August 118,293 117,129 
September 150,683 118,604 
October 112,694 73,103 
November 89,325 175,424 

Subtotals .» 1,180,692 1,387,143 
December 110,801 186,360 

Total onenees 1,291,493 1,673,503 


1950 1951 1962 1953 
193,871 150,814 44,739 82,721 
46,164 100,176 54,665 79,124 
148,985 166,269 152,911 93,181 
04,716 135,904 121,332 78,355 
148,240 164,052 85,990 91,405 
106,331 89,799 147,076 110,125 
142,958 107,504 239,970 69.335 
186,990 208,376 6,746 31,430 
142,821 139,202 39,166 16,371 
102,748 110,601 73,418 64,249 
99,272 124,906 80,767 84,811 

1,412,096 1,477,593 1,045,780 790,107 
150,446 252,153 101,394 

1,662,642 1,729,746 1,147,174 


sion, Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn.; Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co.; General Mills, Inc.; International 
Milling Co.; King Midas Flour Mills 
and Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


———“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


RUSSELL-MILLER NAMES 
ASSISTANT MILL HEAD 

BUFFALO The Russell - Miller 
Milling Co. has appointed Ellsworth 
H. Gattly as assistant manager of 
its Buffalo flour mill. 

He has been office manager at 
Russell-Miller’s flour mill in Dallas 
and previously was at the company’s 
headquarters in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Gattly succeeds Robert B. Meech, 
who resigned as assistant manager of 
the Buffalo mill recently. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


STANDARD MILLING HIKES 
BUFFALO MILL CAPACITY 


KANSAS CITY An increase in 
flour milling capacity and the signing 
of a new long term lease on the 
property of the Buffalo plant were 
announced this week by the Standard 
Milling Co. R. Hugh Uhlmann, Kan- 
sas City, vice president of the firm, 
indicated that the daily capacity of 
the Buffalo plant has been increased 
to 6,000 sacks. 

The new lease includes the present 


facilities at Buffalo plus adjacent 
property needed to handle the in- 
creased capacity of the mill. The 


former capacity of the mill was listed 
at 5,000 sacks. 











SKILLFUL MODISTE — Mrs. Guy 
Cooper, Jr., wife of the president of 
the O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb., 
models her own creation, a semi- 
formal dress and stole, made from a 
feed sack pattern. This dress and a 
formal one, also made of feed sack 
material, were worn by Mrs. Cooper 
during the recent convention of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
in Kansas City. 





DURUM FROM RUSSIA 

WASHINGTON-—tThe Italian gov- 
ernment recently signed a Trade 
Agreement with the Soviet Union 
for 100,000 to 120,000 metric tons of 
durum wheat at $98.50 ton, f.o.b. 
Black Sea ports. Included among the 
commodities which Italy is to send 
to the Soviet Union are citrus fruits, 
almonds, yarn and textiles. Half of 
the Russian wheat is to be imported 
by Italy during the first half of 1954 
and the balance during the second 
half. 
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Officers Elected 
at Meeting of 
AOM District 7 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The election 
of officers and presentations to re- 
tiring officers were high points of 
the spring meeting of District No. 
7 of the Association of Operative 
Miilers at the Biltmore Hotel in 
Oklahoma City March 20. 

The’ retiring chairman, Albert 
Mayer, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Dallas, was presented with a “Cer- 
tificate of Exceptional Merit” by the 
national association in recognifion of 
his efforts on behalf of the district 
during his term of office. The presen- 
tation was made by the national sec- 
retary, Donald Eber. 

A “Certificate of Merit” was also 
presented to Harold L. Cook, Graton 
& Knight Co., Dallas, for his eight 
years of service as secretary-treasur- 
er of District 7. Mr. Cook also re- 
ceived an engraved watch presented 
by the members of the district in ap- 
preciation of his long and untiring 
service. Mr. Cook has served as sec- 
retary-treasurer since 1946, and his 
resignation at this time is due to his 
retirement from the business field. 

A new group of officers will take 
over as the district elected a new 
slate. At the helm as chairman will 
be A. G. (Gail) Preuss, Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co. The office of vice 
chairman will be filled by Douglas 
Box, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
Fort Worth. Elected secretary-treas- 
urer was Henry Stark, Jr., Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Okla- 
homa City. 

In addition to these officers there 
were two executive committeemen 
and a national executive committee- 
man selected. Ben Blackburn, Fant 
Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, was 
elected national executive committee- 
man. In the district’s executive com- 
mittee, the one-year post was filled 
by William Cobb, Okeene (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator; the two-year post 
by W. B. Holmes, Morten Milling Co., 
Dallas, and the three-year post by 
William Blanchard, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co. 

The millers heard a talk on grain 
and flour sanitation by R. L. Vanda- 
veer, Allied Analytical and Research 
Laboratories, Dallas. Mr. Eber dis- 
cussed national association and plans 
and outlined activities at the coming 
national AOM Technical Conference. 
A film, produced by the Sinclair Re- 
fining Co., was shown which provided 
information on insects and the fight 
against them. Another feature of the 
meeting was an open forum discus- 
sion of questions submitted by second 
millers. 

District 7 accepted an invitation 
for a joint meeting with the Lone 
Star section of the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists, to be held 
next fall at Lake Murray, Okla. A 
banquet was held in the evening. 


————BSREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBRASKA SECTION OF 
AACC ELECTS OFFICERS 


LINCOLN, NEB. The Nebraska 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists elected officers 
for the coming year at a recent meet- 
ing at the University of Nebraska. 

The new officers are: Chairman, 
E. J. Rosse, CarO-Green, Inc., Oma- 
ha; chairrnan-elect, Gene Lenser, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha; secretary-treasurer, Paul Mat- 
tern, department of biochemistry and 
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nutrition, University of Nebraska. 

A paper on hyperkeratosis, or X- 
disease, in cattle was presented by 
Dr. Carl Olsen, Jr., University of 
Nebraska department of animal pa- 
thology. John Matsushima of the de- 
partment of animal husbandry dis- 
cussed the use of animal fats in feeds. 

The section now has 80 members 
and will participate with the Ne- 
braska Bakery Production Club and 
the Nebraska State Bakers Assn. in 
a program April 27 in the baking de- 
partment at the vocational training 
school in Father Flanagan’s Boys 
Home, Boystown, Neb. 


——=—SREAD iS THE STAFF OF 


MARGIN REQUIREMENTS 
ON SOYBEANS REVISED 


CHICAGO—tThe directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade March 24 
revised the initial margin require- 
ments on soybeans futures transac- 
tions other than spreading or hedg- 
ing, effective March 25. 

Under the revision, the initial re- 
quirement will be 40¢ bu. on May 
and July soybeans while on Septem- 
ber and subsequent months, it will 
be 30¢ bu. Under the previous regu- 
lation, the initial margin requirement 
had been 35¢ bu. on all soybean 
futures. 


Lire—— 





BREAD '6 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


St. Paul Bakers 
Aid Mareh of Dimes 


ST. PAUL—The 65 retail bakeries 
represented in the Associated Bakers 
of St. Paul recently staged a four-day 
campaign to benefit the March of 
Dimes in that city. Two cents from 
each loaf of bread sold during the 
four days were placed in the March 
of Dimes fund. Bread prices remained 
the same as usual. 

A 3 by 4 in. slip, inserted in each 
loaf of bread during the bakers’ drive, 
read: “Bread builds strong legs and 
arms for our youngsters. Let’s try 
and keep them that way. We are 
fighting polio. Are you? We will con- 
tribute 2¢ for each loaf of bread you 
purchase .. . toward this cause. This 
is in cooperation with the St. Paul 
retail bakers’ group.” 

The credit for suggesting the idea 


and the wording for the insert is 
given to a housewife, Mrs. Bernard 
Marver, chairman for the Mothers’ 


March on Polio for Ramsey County, 
which includes St. Paul. She present- 
ed her idea to Edwin F. Duren, presi- 
dent, Associated Bakers of St. Paul, 
who was joined in promoting the cam- 
paign by association members. 





2¢ PER LOAF—Two cents from each 
loaf of bread sold during a recent 
four-day period in St. Paul was given 
to the March of Dimes. Here, Edwin 
F. Duren, Tip-Top Bakery, president 
of the Associated Bakers of St. Paul, 
accepts the first contribution from 
Florence Holmberg, a clerk in his 
bakery. Sixty-five St. Paul retail bak- 
eries cooperated in the campaign. 
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Error in Wheat Supply Estimate 
Blamed for Statistical Confusion 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—-A serious unbal- 
ance of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimate of 
wheat supplies may be expected at 
the close of this crop year when 
Commodity Credit Corp. reveals its 
holding of wheat as of July 1, 1954. 
This error must not be attributed to 
the Crop Reporting Board but large- 
ly to the methods under which it has 
been compelled to operate wherein it 
tied its estimates to reporting meth- 
ods used by the Bureau of Census 
enumerators. 

This tie-up with the census bureau 
has been in effect since 1950, and the 
error in the size of the crop and 
carryover stocks which is expected to 
be disclosed at the end of this crop 
year is the accumulation of errors 
which started in 1950. 

Basically it is expected that the 
year end stocks of CCC will show 
that the crop reporting estimate of 
the 1953 crop plus the carryin of old 
crop wheat on July 1, 1953, was short 
approximately 50 million bushels. 

Officials explaining the condition 
say that census bureau enumerators 
failed to include in their survey of 
farms many large farms where the 
owner was absent at the time of the 
farm census or who lived in another 
state. For example, it was noted that 
there were specific instances where 
in the state of Colorado a census 
enumerator would find the proprietor 
was not present at the time of col- 
lection of data. Some of these wheat 
farms were large, and the absence of 
the owner eliminated that particular 
farm from inclusion in the census 
bureau’s enumeration. On the other 
end of such an example, the owner 
of the Colorado farm might have 
lived on another wheat farm in Okla- 
homa, but the census bureau enumer- 
ator in that state would have no way 
of knowing of his ownership of a 
Colorado farm. 


An Accumulation 

Underestimates of the crop through 
this loophole amount to as much as 
30 million bushels, according to USDA 
officials. Again it must be noted that 
the error is one of accumulation of a 
four-year period. In the intervening 
years between 1950 and the current 
year adjustments of crop estimates 
have been effected through a recon- 
ciliation of crop reporting service 
estimates with the census bureau 
basis. 

As always happens, there is a time 
of reckoning, and this appears to be 
the year. 

With the close of business of the 
old crop year on June 30, 1954, the 
substantial part of the wheat crop 
carryover will be in the hands of 
CCC. This supply of government 
owned or controlled wheat is expect- 
ed to be larger than the estimated 
carryover made on the basis of the 
Jan. 1, 1954, stock position report 
less recognized disappearance factors. 

Here is a rough rundown of the 
balance sheet: 

As of Jan. 1, 1954, the crop report- 
ing service estimated a total supply 
in all positions of approximately 1,332 
million bushels. For the six-month 
period of January-June, 1954, liberal 
disappearance estimates are as fol- 
lows: flour mill grind, 250 million; 
feed use, 75 million; exports, 110 mil- 
lion; seed, 20 million. 


These factors produce a total disap- 
pearance of 455 million bushels and 
an indicated carryover of 877 million 
bushels. Some trade observers esti- 
mate that the CCC ownership on 
July 1 will include 400 million bushels 
of old crop wheat and 400 million 
bushels from the 1953 loan program. 
This would indicate a free wheat sup- 
ply of about 77 million bushels. 

However, government officials who 
reviewed these calculations set up a 
different alignment, which leads to 
the conclusion that there will be some 
red faces somewhere in government 
offices this year—probably in the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 


Government Figures 


Against the trade estimate shown 
above the government officials set up 
this equation: 

1. At this time approximately 550 
million bushels of 1953 crop wheat 
are under price support. 

2. Redemptions by producers may 
be liberally estimated at 80 million 
bushels, leaving a total of 475 million. 

3. It is expected that 25 million 
bushels of the 1953 crop will be re- 
sealed, thereby reducing the CCC 
takeover to 450 million. 

4. Old crop wheat from previous 
years owned by CCC is now estimated 
at 410 million, including deliveries 
from old crop reseal programs, mak- 
ing a total of potentially 860 million 
bushels of wheat owned by CCC as of 
July 1, 1954. 
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5. To this total must be added an 
additional 25 million bushels of wheat 
which may be roughly called “fluid” 
as it is statistically in the course of 
transfer between the loan program 
and delivery to CCC. 

This would make the total owned 
und controlled stocks of wheat of 
CCC as of July 1, 1954 to be 885 mil- 
lion bushels. 

According to the CCC figures, the 
government will own more wheat on 
July 1, 1954, than the liberal disap- 
pearance estimate would indicate. 
USDA officials currently believe that 
the carryover on June 30 may amount 
to more than 900 million bushels on 
the basis of the expected and predict- 
ed error in the crop reporting service 
estimate. 

Reviewing the trade breakdown of 
disappearance, USDA officials say 
that the estimate of mill grind is 
liberal. The export level of 110 mil- 
lion bushels is on the high side by 
25 million. 


On the other hand, a tight free 
market supply situation cannot exist 
if the 1953 crop and carryin estimate 
are short by 50 million bushels, as 
USDA officials now believe. 

USDA officials believe there is sub- 
stantial holding of wheat in the 
spring wheat belt at the farm level. 
They say that there will be no price 
squeeze in markets for free crop sup- 
plies because of this underestimate 
of the crop. 





**Mild’”’ Grain Sanitation Report 
Seen; Most ‘‘Teeth” Extracted 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The Na- 
tional Grain Sanitation Committee 
report, which is now in the hands of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, has been compared to a pa- 
tient with practically all his teeth 
extracted. 

The comparison was made by Dr. 
Roger C. Smith, head of the depart- 
ment of entomology at Kansas State 
College and chairman of the sanita- 
tion committee’s subcommittee on in- 
sects. He discussed grain sanitation 
at a meeting of Districts 1 and 2 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
March 27 at Manhattan. 

While the committee report has not 
yet been officially released or a course 
of action determined by Secretaries 
Ezra Taft Benson and Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Dr. Smith outlined the se- 
quence of subcommittee meetings and 
the final areas of agreement and dis- 
agreement by the general committee. 

The advisory committee had been 
formed of industry representatives, 
college personnel and government 
workers to determine whether the 
Food and Drug Administration should 
pursue Phase II in its proposed pro- 
gram on sanitation in the grain and 
milling industries. 

The committee report is expected 
to be released at any time, but indi- 
cations are that the recommendations 
which survived the committee analy- 
sis and vote will generally be of a 
“non-disturbing” nature. 


Some Progress Made 


Dr. Smith concluded that the re- 
port was not all that was hoped for 
by some, but that some progress was 


made in the work done during the 
past year. Many of the “teeth” have 
been extracted, he said. He expressed 
doubt that any serious regulatory 
action can be expected in view of the 
rather mild nature of the report sub- 
mitted to the secretaries in Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Smith indicated that the com- 
mittee was agreed that cleanliness 
should be practiced in the industry, 
that a stronger educational program 
should be pursued, that there should 
be increased research on the preven- 
tion and detection of infestation and 
contamination and that all concerned 
with the problem should be more 
sanitation-minded even though in- 
creased costs are involved, 

The speaker said that the commit- 
tee commended the industry on the 
progress made in sanitation during 
recent years. However, part of the 
improvement is because of extremely 
dry weather conditions over the 
grain belt during the past two years. 

On the other hand, there was in the 
committee a diversity of opinion on 
the modification of the federal grain 
standards to include quality factors, 
the responsibility of the Food and 
Drug Administration in the grain 
sanitation problem, or whether eco- 
nomic incentives should be encour- 
aged to implement sanitation and 
prevention of contamination. 

The subcommittees on education, 
rodents and birds and insects met 
earlier this year and individually 
drew up subcommittee recommenda- 
tions. These were presented to the 
general committee, and the final com- 
mittee report was organized and pre- 
sented to the secretaries of Agricul- 
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GRAIN STORAGE MEETING—Top government and 
industry officials gathered in Omaha March 18 to discuss 
the storage problem in relation to the forthcoming wheat 
harvest. At the meeting which was held at the Hotel 
Paxton it was announced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture that the Commodity Credit Corp. will pur- 
chase enough grain bins to handle 100 million bushels. 
Among those at the meeting were (picture No. 1) left 
to right, Frank A. Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., Kansas City, president of the Terminal Elevator 
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Daniels-Midland 


Grain Merchants 


Assn.; Carl C, Farrington, Archer- 
Co., Minneapolis, and chairman, Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, and J. A. McConnell, director 
of the Commodity Stabilization Service, USDA, Washing- 
ton. Picture No. 2, left to right, Ray B. Bowden, execu- 
tive vice president, Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
Washington, and Mark Thornburg, secretary, Western 
Grain & Feed Assn., Des Moines. Picture No. 3, left to 
right, Robert McMillan, assistant to the secretary of 
agriculture, Washington, and Ross Risley, assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture, Washington. 





ture and Health, Education and Wel- 
fare 

Other speakers on the AOM pro- 
gram, which was held in Willard Hall 
on the campus of Kansas State Col- 
lege, included David Mattson, super- 
intendent of the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Prof. E. P. Farrell of 
the department of flour and feed mill- 
ing industries, Kansas State College, 
and Paul A. Coffman, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer of the Omega 
Machine Co,, Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Mattson reviewed experimental 
work with roll temperatures and 
their relation to the extraction rate 
of stock, From this evidence he con- 
cluded that roll condition can be de- 
termined by this relationship. Prof. 
Farre|! summarized work at the col- 
lege on projection grain separation, 
and Mr. Coffman spoke on the me- 
chanical progress made by the pre- 
mix industry. 

About 130 persons attended the 
meeting. A banquet and social period 
were held for the group at the Ware- 
ham Hotel on the evening preceding 
the meeting. 





BREAD 168 THE BGTAFF OF LIFE 


R. G. WHITE APPOINTMENT 


BROOKLYN — Scott J. Saunders 
has been appointed director of adver- 
tising and sales for the R. G. White 
Engineering Co., 1338 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn 16, N. ¥. Mr. Saunders will 
correlate the entire advertising and 
sales programs for White, the first 
step of which will be a national pro- 
motional campaign for the company’s 
line of conveyors, special ovens and 
other equipment, 
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DROP IN FLOUR EXPORTS 
HITS AUSTRALIAN MILLS 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA — A 
decline in export sales of flour has 
brought about a reduction in the 
activity of flour mills in this country, 
and the mills currently are operating 
at about 50% of capacity. 

That reduction in mill activity has 
affected the supply of millfeeds, one 
of the principal feedstuffs, since this 
country has no large corn crop or 
other coarse grain crops to rely upon. 

Australia, like Canada and the 
U.S., is faced with burdensome wheat 
surpluses. The latest estimate of the 
recently harvested Australian crop 
was inereased to 200 million bushels, 
a very substantial rise from earlier 
estimates. The weather prior to and 
during the harvesting was ideal and 
in South East Australia, the quality 
of the crop was better than that of 
the previous year, 





Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


W. G. MARTIN RETIRES FROM 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, Jr., has resigned as manager of 
the Eastern States office of The 
Northwestern Miller, effective April 
1, at which time he will go into com- 
plete retirement from active duty in 
order to facilitate recovery from an 
illness that has partiaHy incapacitat- 
ed him during the past year. He re- 
mains aysmember of the board of di 
rectors and vice president of the Mill 
er Publishing Co 

Mr. Martin joined the staff of The 
Northwestern Miller in 1920, when he 
became assistant to the late Robert EF 
Sterling, manager of the Southwest- 
ern office in Kansas City. In the 
following year he was made manage! 
of the St. Louis office. From there, 
in 1929, he went to the Eastern States 
office in New York City 

After April 1 The Northwestern 
Miller will be represented in Eastern 
States territory by George W. Potts 
and Paul L. Dittemore. Mr. Potts 
joined the staff in 1940 as assistant 
to Mr. Martin. Mr. Dittemore became 
technical editor of The Northwestern 
Miller in 1943 and since that time has 
also been editor of Milling Produc- 
tion. He was transferred to the New 
York office last September 

Mr. Martin's trade activities have 
been numerous, He served for many 
years as secretary of the Missouri 
Master Bakers Assn., the St. Louis 
Flour Club and Division No. 5 of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 
Since the late thirties he has been 
secretary-treasurer of the National 


Association of Flour Distributors and 
secretary of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors. His home 
is in Greenwich (Route 3), Conn. 


“BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LiFt—— 


SOIL-BLOWING CONTROL 
AID IN KANSAS PLANNED 


WASHINGTON Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced that the Department of 
Agriculture has entered into an 
agreement with the state of Kansas 
whereby $200,000 in federal funds 
will be made available to underwrite 
wind erosion control work in dust 
storm areas of the state. Similar aid 
is available to other states affected 
by the dust storms—Colorado, New 
Mexico, Texas and Oklahoma. 

Federal funds will be used by the 
state of Kansas to buy warrants 
issued by county governments to 
farmers who are financially unable 
or otherwise fail to apply deep-tillage 
practices to their land to prevent 
soil blowing. 

Generally, the cost of such work 
will be assessed against the land in- 
volved through county tax systems. 
Subsequently, funds equivalent to the 
warrants will be collected by the 
counties and will be used to redeem 
the warrants from the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The arrangement with Kansas is 
part of a USDA effort to help farm- 
ers in dust storm areas. The effort 
includes provision of disaster relief 
funds on a reimbursable basis for 
carrying out practices to control soil 
blowing, the federal emergency feed 
program, emergency loans and assist- 
ance available through the conserva- 
tion program. 


——SREAD 1G THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CHICAGO MILLERS CLUB 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


CHICAGO New officers of the 
Chicago Millers Club were elected at 
the final gathering in the current 
series of meetings at the Furniture 
Mart here the evening of March 25. 

James N. Chisam, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, was elected to 
the presidency; Robert H. Earnest, 
Quaker Oats Co., first vice president; 
Albert Gunner, General Mills, Inc., 
second vice president; William L. 
Hamilton, Richardson Scale Co., sec- 
retary; and Ken McClelland, J. E. 
Rhoads & Sons, treasurer. The out- 
going president was W. E. Evans, 
General Mills, Inc. The new oflicers 
will assume their duties at the next 
series of meetings, which will begin 
next October. 

At the meeting, which was preced- 
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ed by a social hour and dinner, 
Charles A. Scarlott, manager of tech- 
nical information, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh, Penn., pre- 
sented several highlights of engineer- 
ing progress. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARLY & DANIEL BUILDING 
2 NEW GRAIN ELEVATORS 


CINCINNATI — Early & Daniel 
Co. has announced construction of 
two grain storage elevators, each 
with a capacity of 1 million bu. One 
of the elevators is to be located in 
Indianapolis, adjacent to the present 
company Beech Grove elevator, and 
the other in Louisville, adjacent to 
the present company Kentucky Public 
elevator. 

Both new plants are scheduled for 
completion by July 1, to provide add- 
ed storage facilities for this year’s 
wheat crop. The new elevators will 
provide Early & Daniel with more 
than 7 million bu. total storage ca- 
pacity in its facilities in Indianapolis, 
Louisville and this city. 

The firm also manufactures its 
Tuxedo feeds in plants at Tampa, 
Fla., Sumter, S. C., Frankfort, Del., 
Nashville, Tenn., and in its principal 
plant in this city. Distribution ware- 
house facilities also are maintained 
throughout the East and Southeast. 


———@READ iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
WILL HEAR CSS OFFICIAL 

KANSAS CITY Representatives 
of the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice and a national accounting firm 
will be included on the program of 
the Flour Mill Accountants Assn. 
which will be held in Kansas City at 
the Hotel Continental April 23. The 
meeting will begin at 10 a.m. 

Donald E. Smith, regional director 
of the CSS, Kansas City, will speak 
on “CCC Operations.” Inventory pric- 
ing is the topic of a discussion to be 
given by O. C. Janzen, the Arthur 
Young Co., Kansas City. 

New officers for the coming year 
will be elected at a business session 
during the meeting 








———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST AACC SECTION 
PLANS MEETING APRIL 5 
CHICAGO—The texture and vol- 

ume of baked products as influenced 

by the flow properties of batters and 
doughs will be considered at the reg- 
ular monthly meeting of the Midwest 

Section of the American Association 

of Cereal Chemists at the Midland 

Hotel here April 5. The meeting will 

be held in the Adams Room, with a 

social hour beginning at 5:30 p.m., 

and dinner at 6:30. 

Speaker for the evening is Dr. 
Robert P. Joslin, food technologist 
for the Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Recognizing that cereal 
chemists have built many _ instru- 
ments to study the flow properties 
of batters and doughs in the last 20 
years, Dr. Joslin will describe a new 
and mechanically simple device called 
a “resonance elastometer” which has 
yielded useful data on leavening ac- 
tion in his laboratory. It is thought 
this instrument will prove valuable in 
a wide variety of applications involv- 
ing cake and doughnut batters as 
well as cookie and bread doughs. 

Dr. Joslin also plans to review the 
basic principles of rheology with re- 
spect to viscosity and the effect of 
various leavening acids. The program 
is expected to help production men 
improve faulty baking formulas, and 
to understand why a batter or dough 
having a particular consistency pro- 
duces an excellent baked product. 
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AACC to Award 
Highest Honor to 
Rudolph Sandstedt 


ST. PAUL 
ation of 


The American Associ- 
Chemists has an- 
nounced that it will award its highest 
honor, the Thomas Burr Osborne 
Medal, to Rudolph M. Sandstedt, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University 
of Nebraska, during the association's 
annual meeting May 23-27 at Denver. 

The award will be presented to 
Prof. Sandstedt for his “distinguished 
contributions in the field of cereal 
chemistry.” Although the AACC 
founded this medal in 1926, it has 
been awarded only eight times in the 
past 28 years. The last presentation 
was made in 1950. 

The study of wheat and its com- 
ponents has been Prof. Sandstedt’s 
major research interest. Beginning 
in 1923, Prof. Sandstedt, in collabora- 


Cereal 





Rudolph M. Sandstedt 


tion with M. J. Blish, investigated 
the baking properties of various 
wheat varieties and later conducted 


fundamental studies on wheat pro- 
teins and enzymes. It was this early 
work on test baking that convinced 
grain buyers of the true value of 


Nebraska's high protein wheat, the 
AACC said 
Extensive Studies 
The work of Prof. Sandstedt and 


was instrumental in 
having the “Werner pup dough” pro- 
cedure adopted by the AACC as an 
approved method. This necessitated 
extensive studies of the effects of 
various dough ingredients and treat- 
ments on loaf characteristics, the 
differences between varieties and the 
effects of environment on these dif- 
ferences. The studies emphasized the 
difficulties and precautions necessary 
in testing baking properties of 
wheats. Good baking performance of 
a wheat flour is primarily dependent 
on the quality and quantity of flour 
proteins. Prof. Sandstedt developed a 
supplemental test in which these two 
factors were differentiated by adjust- 
ing the samples under study by ap- 
propriate additions of wheat starch. 
Other contributions described by 
the AACC included development of 
cereal laboratory equipment and 
work on analytical methods for 
evaluation of flour properties 


his associates 


to extensive work on 
Prof. Sandstedt and 


In addition 
wheat proteins, 


his associates have conducted long- 
the 
“proteolysis 


term research on 
subject of 


controversial 
in doughs.” 
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USDA INVITES BIDS ON BINS 
FOR 100 MILLION BUSHELS 


Purchases to Be Part of Program to Hike Grain Storage 
Capacity—Added Farm, Commercial Storage 


His recent work has been in the field 
of starch chemistry. 

Prof. Sandstedt has been an active 
member of the AACC since 1927. He 
was managing editor of Cereal Chem- 
istry from 1938 to 1944. In 1946 he 
was elected president-elect, and he 
served as president in 1947-48. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA BUYS AERATING 
EQUIPMENT FOR SHIPS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the awarding of a contract for the 
purchase of 8 in. and 12 in. per- 
forated and non-perforated tubes and 
fittings to be used in aerating grain 
stored in ships. 

The Columbian Steel Tank Co., 
Kansas City, was awarded a contract 
to provide 50 ship sets of such ven- 
tilating equipment at a total cost of 
$71,500 delivered and unloaded at 
pier or warehouse in Norfolk, Va., 
and/or Baltimore, Md., at the option 
of Commodity Credit Corp. 

The USDA announced Feb. 16 that 
it was arranging for the emergency 
storage of grain in ships of the Mari- 
time Administration's reserve fleet— 
50 on the James River, Va., 83 at 
Astoria, Ore., and 47 at Olympia, 
Wash. In addition, the USDA on that 
date had 28 million bushels of wheat 
stored in ships as follows; 50 on the 
James River, and 75 at Jones Point, 
N.Y. 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM MEMBERS TO TOUR 
KELLOGG CEREAL PLANT 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. A 
change in the program of the annual 
joint spring meeting of Ohio Valley 
District 3 and Wolverine District 6 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, scheduled for the Post Tavern 
Hotel in Battle Creek April 2-3, is 
designed to add further interest to 
the meeting. 

A tour of Kellogg’s cereal manu- 
facturing plant in Battle Creek has 
been added to the afternoon of the 
first day of the meeting. Those who 
attend the meeting are to gather at 
the Post Tavern Hotel at 12:30 April 
2 and leave for the cereal plant at 
1 p.m. The trip will take about 1% 
hours. 

Already on the program is a tour 
of the Knappen Milling Co., Augusta, 
at 3 p.m. Officials of the mill have 
promised an interesting and educa- 
tional tour, as well as an open house 
designed with fellowship in mind. The 
tour and open house will help cele- 
brate the 25th anniversary of the 
Knappen Milling Co. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


U.K. LEADS PURCHASERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Export sales of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour increased by 
almost 1,900,000 bu. for the week end- 
ed March 25 to 4,093,000 bu., with the 
total made up of 3,096,000 of wheat 
and 997,000 in the form of flour. In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement wheat 
sales accounted for 1,434,000 bu., with 
Japan taking 1,118,000; Germany 186,- 
000; the Netherlands, 112,000 bu., 
while the remainder went to Belgium. 
Class 2 wheat sales included 1,340,000 
bu. to the U.K. and 322,000 bu. to 
Switzerland. 

The flour sales showed the equiva- 
lent to 329,000 bu., made up of small 
lots to IWA destinations. Class 2 
flour sales were equal to 668,000 bu. 
and approximately half of this went 
to the U.K. with the remainder made 
up of a number of small lots moving 
to various destinations. 











Also Needed, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON.---The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that bids have been invited for the 
purchase of up to 100 million bush- 
els of grain storage structures by 
USDA. 

USDA has several programs, in- 
cluding storage structure and storage 
equipment loans to farmers and stor- 
age occupancy agreements with com- 
mercial concerns, aimed at increas- 
ing the nation’s grain storage ca- 
pacity. Special income tax provisions 
permit the amortization of new farm 
and commercial grain storage erec- 
tion costs over a period of five years. 

USDA officials emphasized that the 
contemplated purchase of additional 
Storage structures does not supplant 
the need for added farm and com- 
mercial storage this year, as was 
stressed in the recent Omaha meet- 
ing with representatives of the ma- 
jor grain-producing states. However, 
after consideration of the suggestions 
received at this meeting, the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service adminis- 
trator, wh A. McConnell, has indi- 
cated that offers by manufacturers 
who will be able to make deliveries 
during the month of May will be 
considered as indicated below. 

Offers should be received by USDA 
if<given personally —-or if mailed 
should be postmarked—not later than 
5 p.m. April 9. Early delivery is de- 
sired on all structures, with the larg- 
est possible amount to be offered 
for delivery by May 15 and the re- 
mainder by May 31. Later deliveries 
may be considered if required. The 
structures will be purchased f.o.b. 
the manufacturer's shipping point. 


Smaller Types 


USDA contemplates acquiring the 
largest possible part of the total 


capacity in smaller types of struc- 
tures with capacities of 1,000 to 3,300 
bu. Offers are being requested on 
four general types of structures: 
farm-type structures of 1,000 to 2,- 
500 bu. in capacity; standard metal 
bins of 3,250-bu. size; intermediate 
structures which may be either round 
or rectangular and range in capacity 
from about 4,000 to 12,000 bu.; and 
10 ft. by 100 ft. flat type structures. 
All except the standard 3,250 bu. bin 
are to be of manufacturer's own de- 
sign but based on USDA minimum 
specifications, 

The storage acquired under this 
offer will be used for the most part 
for small grains—-most immediately 
in the Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota and Mon- 
tana areas, and possibly later in the 
small grain and corn areas of Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. The first 
need will be for storage of farm- 
stored small grains taken over under 
price support loans on 1953 crops 
which mature April 30. 

On wheat, oats, barley, grain sor- 
ghums, rye, corn and flaxseed, farm- 
ers have an opportunity to reseal 
their 1953-crop now under price sup- 
port loan. USDA officials point out 
that farmers by resealing their 1953 
crop loans can earn a storage pay- 
ment equivalent to warehouse charges 
and at the same time keep the grains 
on the farm for more orderly han- 
dling and marketing, 

USDA now owns storage struc- 
tures with a capacity of 635 million 
bushels. 

Copies of the announcement to buy 
(GR-270) or information about it 
may be obtained from the Grain Di- 
vision, CSS, USDA, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





EXHIBIT SPACE FOR AOM 
CONFERENCE ALMOST GONE 

CHICAGO--Firms wishing to par- 
ticipate in the exhibition of equip- 
ment and services at he 58th Annual 
Technical Conference and Trade 
Show of the Association of Operative 
Millers in Chicago May 24-27 should 
hurry and make reservations. 

That is the word going out from 
booth salesmen. Only a few choice 
spots are available, and these are 
being distributed on a first come- 
first served basis. An outstanding ex- 
hibition of equipment, devices, serv- 
ices and supplies for the milling in- 
dustry is taking shape for the Sher- 
man Hotel, it is said 

Reservations may be made directly 
to Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the AOM, 639 Board of Trade 
Blidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. The phone 
is Harrison 6628. 

————GREAO 1S THE GTAFF OF LIFE 
APPLIES FOR MEMBERSHIP 
ST. LOUIS—-Clarence M. Galvin of 

James E. Bennett & Co., Chicago, 
has made reapplication for member- 
ship in the Merchants Exchange of 
St. Louis. Mr. Galvin will be associ- 
ated with Francis I. DuPont and Co. 
after April 1. The two firms recently 
announced a merger effective on that 
date. 





USDA USE OF GALVESTON 
CITY ELEVATOR DISCUSSED 


DALLAS~—-Trustees of the Galves- 
ton Wharves and top regional! officials 
of the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture, met 
recently to discuss a renewal of a 
contract for shipment of government 
grain through Galveston Wharves 
Public Elevator. 

For the past two years, the gov- 
ernment has imposed an embargo 
against the city owned elevator over 
alleged mishandling of Commodity 
Credit Corp. grain. 

C. H. Moseley, director of CSS at 
Dallas, has indicated that the govern- 
ment wants to use Galveston shipping 
and storage facilities and is inter- 
ested in working out a contract, pro- 
vided certain methods of operation 
are changed. 

Trustees of the wharves are asking 
lifting of the ban on the ground that 
key officials in the elevator operation 
have been replaced. R. H. Jordan re- 
cently resigned as superintendent of 
the Houston Public Elevator, to be- 
come superintendent of the elevator 
in Galveston. 

E. H. Thornton, general manager 
of the wharf company, resigned 
March 1, but no successor has yet 
been named 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR SALES 
SPURT ON ADVANCE IN PRICE 





Sales in Other Areas Depressed; Buying of Springs 
Done Mainly in Brief Period; Volume 
Reaches 83%, for Week 


Largely as a result of a one-day 
spurt in buying, spring wheat mills 
managed to chalk up a fairly good 
sales total for the week ending March 
26, but mills in other areas experi- 
enced a very dull week. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 83% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 41% the week before. 
Mills in the Southwest averaged 
sales of 33% of capacity, compared 
with 126% the previous week, and 
central states mills sold an estimated 
40 to 45% of capacity. 

The boost in spring wheat flour 
buying was accomplished as_ price 
protection was offered on an 8¢ sack 
hike in quotations. Some buyers, who 
had been buying largely on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, took on supplies for 
a more extended period. 

The jam of boxcars at New York 
railroad terminals as a result of 
the dock strike has resulted in back- 
ing up of shipments from Buffalo 
mills, interfering with domestic de- 
liveries as well as export activity. 

On the West Coast the U.S. Army 
purchased 110,000 sacks of flour for 
mid-April shipment overseas. Other 
export trade there is quiet. Jamaica 
was asking for offers on 60,000 sacks 
to be purchased this week from both 
U.S. and Canadian mills. The United 
Nations children’s relief agency pur- 
chased 8,360 tons of low grades from 
a U.S. mill for shipment next sum- 
mer. 

U.S. flour production averaged 87% 
of capacity, the same as a week be- 
fore and better than the 83% of 
capacity level accomplished in the 
corresponding week last year. 
Changes in output were slight in all 
areas, with the Pacific Coast showing 
the greatest drop of 3 percentage 
points. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour spurted briefly last week on a 
price advance, but for the remainder 
of the period trade was quiet. How- 
ever, the amount of coverage accom- 
plished in the main selling period plus 
the scattering of other business re- 
sulted in an improved sales picture 
for the week. 

Sales averaged 83% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 41% the previ- 
ous week and 36% in the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

Advance notice to the trade of an 
8¢ sack boost in prices, with protec- 
tion in the meantime, resulted in 
some fairly heavy buying for two 
weeks to 60 days ahead by a number 
of accounts. Jobbers as well as bak- 
ers participated, and a few lots 
ranged up to 30,000 sacks in size. 
More of the business was in much 
smaller lots, however, and some bak- 
ers did not participate at all. The 
day after the bookings were complet- 
ed flour prices dropped back about 
8¢, with the result that prices wound 
up the period at just about the same 
level as they have for the past five 
Fridays. 

Much stronger premiums for high 
protein wheat indicate the prospect 
for a widening of the differential be- 
tween standard grades and high 
glutens. However, the relationship 


was not changed as of March 26. 

Clears are holding firm at about 
the levels prevailing a week ago, with 
supplies matching demand. Family 
flour trade was uneventful, and prices 
were reduced 10¢ cwt. on national 
brands. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 92% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 109% the previous 
week and 96% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest production aver- 
aged 87% of capacity, compared with 
94% the week before and 82% a year 
ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 94% of capacity, the same 
as in the previous week. 

Quotations March 26, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, carlots: Standard patent $6.21@ 
6.30, short patent $6.31@6.40, high 
gluten $6.86@6.90, first clears $5.86 
@6.26, whole wheat $6.21@6.26, fam- 
ily flour $5.99@7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: With most bakers 
booked for the nearby period or on a 
light P.D.S. schedule and with only 
moderate activity in family flour or 
export markets, sales in the South- 
west slipped to only 33% of capacity 
last week. This compares with 126% 
in the previous week and 18% a year 
ago. 

In contrast to the past two weeks 
business with bakery flour buyers was 
light. Each day during the period the 
sales volume was far below capacity 
for the area, and much of that busi- 
ness was made up of price-date-of- 
shipment deals to several major buy- 
ers and scattered accounts elsewhere. 
Occasionally a moderate-sized book- 
ing of several thousand sacks ap- 


peared on the scene, but these were 
the exception to the rule. 

Premiums on cash wheat worked 
back to high ground during the week, 
and in spite of continued strong ac- 
tion by millfeed, the price for flour 
remained above buyers’ ideas. It is 
apparent that much hand-to-mouth 
buying will occur when present con- 
tracts run out. Family flour business 
was light and directions were report- 
ed to be only fair. 

Export sales were limited to odd 
lots in the Latin area. Jamaica is 
buying 60,000 sacks of flour early this 
week, with U. S. and Canada both 
bidding for the business. The United 
Nations children’s relief agency ac- 
quired 8,360 tons of low grades from 
a single milling organization for ship- 
ment next summer. 

Quotations, March 26, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $601@6.08, standard 
95% patent $5.91@5.98, straight $5.86 
@5.91; established brands of family 
flour $6.50@7.65, first clears $4.80@ 
4.95, second clears $4.80, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.35@ 4.80. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 33%, com- 
pared with 95% the preceding week 
and 10% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions ranged from slow to_ good. 
Prices March 26 were up 5@ 10¢ sack, 
compared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Business for mills of 
this area was slack last week with 
most mills fairly well covered. Occa- 
sional cars were booked for imme- 
diate shipment. There was little fam- 
ily business. Mills found shipping di- 
rections steady and operated at 85%. 
Prices were 5¢ higher due largely to 
higher premiums. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, March 26: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, $6.60 
46.70; bakers’ short patent in papers, 
$5.90@5.95, standard $5.80@5.85. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices 10¢ sack higher 
than a week earlier. Shipping direc- 
tions have been difficult to secure. 

Texas: Sales last week amounted 
to 20 to 30% of capacity, represent- 
ing strictly hand-to-mouth buying on 


(Continued on page 





Demand for Semolina Blends Dull 
as Needs of Macaroni Trade Drop 


Dull demand dominated trade in 
semolina and other durum blended 
products last week, with macaroni 
manufacturers’ requirements appar- 
ently reduced in line with seasonal 
expectations. Also, some resistance 
to higher price levels caused by an 
advance in durum wheat costs was 
noted. 

According to eastern trade reports, 
demand for macaroni and noodle 
products has tapered off at the 
wholesale level, and manufacturers 
are finding that they need smaller 
quantities of semolina blends to fill 
their orders. Consequently, buying 
was held to small, fill-in lots. 

Durum wheat prices advanced 9¢ 
bu. in the week ending March 26 as 
demand exceeded the limited offer- 
ings. Top quality material brought 
$3.65 bu. at Minneapolis on that date. 
Semolina blends were quoted in the 
range of $7.85@7.95 cwt., bulk, Min- 
neapolis, up about 15¢ for the week. 
Some trade observers look for fur- 
ther price strengthening based on 
the probability that shipments will 
be lighter as the planting season ap- 
proaches. 

No clear indications of how large 


an acreage will be planted to durum 
this season are as yet available. Some 
farmers have been applying for larger 
allotments permitted under recent 
legislation, but how much will be 
seeded depends considerably on 
weather conditions at seeding time. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis March 26 were as fol- 
lows: 

13.5% Moisture or Less 

60 Ib $3.39@3 
99 Ib 1.37 
58 Ib. . 3.34 
5 Ib ; 164 7 


) 0 J 
hi lb 2.83@3 


toes 3 ee) 


52 Ib ° 2.45 
51 Ib » 30 


PURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 

approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 

capacity in sacks, with comparisons per 

centage of capacity base« 1 on five-day week 

5-day wk, Wkly t 

ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

March 22-27 189,500 167,905 R&t 

Previous week 189,500 177,812 Ort 

Year ago 189,500 156,218 82 

Crop yeat 

production 

July 1, 1953-Mar, 26, 1954 6,616,781¢ 

July 1, 1962-Mar. 28, 1953 7,570,449 

*Revised. tTotals include blended prod 
ucts, 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
SHOW EASIER TONE 


—<>-- 
Prices Recede After Further Gains 
Last Week; Formula Feed 
Trade Better 


Millfeed prices turned easier early 
this week at Minneapolis and Kansas 
City after continuing the recent up- 
trend through last week. At Chicago 
price changes were mixed, with bran 
stronger and red dog somewhat low- 
er. Offerings were somewhat im- 
proved, but no great pressure was 
apparent. 

Formula feed demand showed fair 
to substantial improvement last week 
in the Northwest, with the normal 
seasonal influence of greater demand 
apparently offsetting the resistance to 
stronger prices. 

Starter feeds continued to move 
out in larger volume, dairy feed buy- 
ing for some manufacturers spurted, 
particularly in the lower priced lines, 
and hog feed business continued fair 
to good. 

The upturn in trade reflected nec- 
essary buying by dealers to fill out 
their floor stocks which had been 
allowed to dwindle. Also, it was felt 
that some retailers wanted to book 
a little more than they have recently 
as a hedge against possibly still high- 
er prices. 

Some manufacturers, however, con- 
tinued to express concern over the 
longer range effect of high prices and 
low feeding ratios. Farmers may tend 
to switch more to local mixing and 
straight grain feeding if the cost-price 
pinch continues, they say. Eggs, for 
example, have dropped to 31¢ doz., 
a factor which already has resulted 
in some cutbacks in feed buying. 


Hog feeding operations are still 
profitable, a factor recognized in the 
prospects for a good boost in the size 
of the spring pig crop. Sow farrow- 
ings in Minnesota are reported by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 8% 
above last spring and 9% larger for 
the six Corn Belt states. 

After dragging along for several 
weeks, there were signs that the feed 
business was improving in the South- 
west. Increased sales came in the 
wake of new price advances for feed. 
Although the picture still was not 
bright as far as eggs, broilers and 
milk were concerned, it was prob- 
able that the trade was becoming ac- 
customed to narrower feeding ratios 
and was placing more orders before 
any further advances in cost. 

With the climb to new highs in the 
soybean market, soybean oil meal 
prices were up. Alfalfa meal, tank- 
age, millfeed, corn and molasses all 
increased in cost last week. Thus 
formula feed prices were hiked 50¢@ 
$1.50 ton, effective late last week. 

Considerable dissatisfaction with 
the rate of formula feed sales in the 
central states was expressed by feed 
manufacturers during the week end- 
ing March 24. Some spokesmen said 
their order backlogs were down to 
virtually zero, and in no cases ex- 
ceeded one day. In scraping the bot- 
tom of the barrel on orders, some 
plants were hard pressed to keep 
their running time up. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,089 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 45,725 in the 
previous week and 45,827 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Slide 


as Premiums Advance 


Tightening of Cash Supplies Reflected in 
Widening Premiums; Southwest Gets Moisture 


Wheat futures had some sizable 
setbacks at Kansas City and par- 
ticularly at Chicago in the week end- 
ing March 29, but Minneapolis con- 
tracts, while lower, were more stable. 
Chicago May dropped 7%¢ bu., and 
declines on other contracts there 
ranged 4%@6%¢ bu. Kansas City 
futures declined 3% @4%¢ bu., with 
a fractional advance in September 
the only exception. Rain and snow 
that brought considerable moisture 
relief to parts of the Southwest, re- 
appraisal of the soft red wheat sup- 
ply available at Chicago and in the 
East, slow export trade and limited 
flour business all had a depressing ef- 
fect on futures. Meanwhile, cash 
wheat markets firmed up, with pre- 
miums, particularly for high protein 
types, showing good gains. This situ- 
ation reflects the tightening of sup- 
plies of hard wheat because of the 
government loan tie-up. Some observ- 
ers feel that further advances are 
likely to attract wheat out of the 
loan. 

Closing 
March 29 
$2.1814-%, 


prices for wheat futures 
were: Chicago May 
July $2.12%-%, Septem- 


ber $2.15-2.15%, December $2.19%- 
4; Minneapolis—May $2.33%, July 
$2.28%, September $2.22%; Kansas 


City—May $2.24%, July $2.12%, July 
hard $2.15%-%, September $2.18'2. 


Dust Bowl Fear 

While precipitation last week made 
winter wheat prospects more hope- 
ful it was noted that additional mois- 
ture would have to be received regu- 
larly to maintain progress of the 
crop. Also, the driest portions of the 
Southwest, including western Kansas, 
eastern Colorado and the Texas Pan- 
handle, got considerably less rain 
than some other areas where the 
need was not so great. Fear of the 
development of a new dust bowl was 
expressed by some observers. A re- 
port by the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service notes that the lack of vegeta- 
tive and other’ protective cover 
brought an increase of 3,758,364 acres 
of badly damaged land from Feb. 1 to 
March 1 

The total of acres under active 
erosion now stands at 9,272,683, only 
slightly less than the total acreage 
damaged by windstorms and drouth 
in the dust bowl days of the 1930's. 
An additional 2 million acres have 
been subject to blowing since March 
1 for a total of 11 million acres 
susceptible to moderate to severe 
damage. 

The pace of U.S. exports has not 
stepped up to any extent, although 
some buying is anticipated shortly. 
Portugal was due to purchase a car- 
go of wheat this week, and Greece 
was expected to be in the market 
next week for 1.5 million bushels. 
Export potential also was seen in 
Foreign Operations Administration 
procurement authorizations to Japan 
of $35 million for purchase of bread 
grains and $381,000 to Afghanistan 
for purchase of flour. Inspections for 
export (grain only) totaled 2.8 mil- 
lion bushels for the week ended 
March 19, compared with 1.5 million 
the week before and 7.4 million in 
the comparable week last year 


Premiums Stronger 
Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 4.2 million bushels for the 
week ended March 25, compared with 
4.9 million the previous week and 4.8 


million for the comparable week a 
year earlier. At Minneapolis wheat 
receipts of all classes dropped to only 
853 cars, while Duluth took in 599 
cars. 

With about one fourth of the ar- 
rivals for CCC account, open market 
offerings were skimpy. With demand 
fairly active, premiums, especially on 
high protein wheat, were stronger 
during the week but slipped back a 
cent on the final day of trading. For 
the entire period, ordinary wheat re- 
mained at an unchanged relationship 
to the futures, with 13 and 14% pro- 
tein premiums 1@3¢ higher and top 
proteins 5@6¢ higher. The higher 
cash prices encouraged somewhat 
heavier shipments from the country, 
and to arrive offerings became some- 
what larger at the higher levels. This 
feature of the situation tended to 
ease demand at the end of the week. 


On March 26 the trading ranges at 
Minneapolis for No. 1 dark northern 
spring or northern spring were as 
follows: Ordinary 3¢ over May, 11% 
protein 3@4¢ over, 12% protein 3@8¢ 
over, 13% protein 14@19¢ over, 14% 
protein 25@29¢ over, 15% protein 
42@44¢ over, 16% protein 64@66¢ 
over. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
12.85% and the durum 11.12%. 

Renewed demand was evident in 
the durum wheat market, and bid 
prices were up 5@9¢ bu. from a week 
earlier. Bids on March 26 ranged 
from $3.39@3.65 for 60-lb. wheat 
down to $2.30@2.72 for 51-lb. test 
weight. (See table on page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on March 26: 





For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $ y, 
11% Protein 2 % 
12% Protein 2 % 
13% Protein 2 % 
14% Protein 2 2% 
15% Protein 2.75% @2.77% 
16% Protein 2.97% @2.99% 


1@2¢ Premium for No, 1 


Heavy 


Grade Discounts 


Test weight—-2@3¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib 

Damage—%@1¢ each 1% 

Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
1@2¢ each \%% over 14%% 


Premiums Climb 

Cash wheat values at Kansas City 
held to the high ground attained a 
week ago. While the basic May fu- 
ture was on an easier trend, this 
was offset by increases in the cash 
premium structure. Ordinary grades 
of No. 1 dark and hard were up 3¢ 
during the week, intermediate pro- 
teins up 3@4¢ and higher proteins 
up 4¢ by March 29 and ordinary was 
15¢ over May, 12.5% protein was 
19% 28¢ over and 14% 20@35¢ over. 
The May future after a high of $2.29 
March 22 went on a lower trend 
which reached a bottom of $2.23% 
March 29. The close on that date was 


$2.24%. Continued strength in the 
premiums for cash wheat reflected 


the influence of the price support 
program and a lesser regard for the 
action in the futures pit. In other 
words, cash wheat prices held their 
ground in spite of a lower futures 
trend. Demand was good from the 
milling interests, but offerings of 
satisfactory grade and origin were 
very scarce. Receipts totaled 517 cars 
last week, against 686 in the previous 
week and 790 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 
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CurRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* © - 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 












Mar. 22-27, *Previous Mar, 23-28, Mar. 24-29. Mar, 25-30 
1954 1953 1952 1951 

Northwest 642,279 690,295 656,816 663,638 
Southwest . 1,150,958 L.ON4 516 1,146,954 1,185,687 
Buffalo . , , se 446,506 sha 846 156,335 436,971 
Central and Southeast 465,582 59.575 476,005 S33 378 
North Pacifie Coast . 288,739 ‘7,414 271,485 282,882 
Totals . 2,994,064 3,065,626 3,066,643 1,007,588 3,001,406 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 Th 76 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 


Mar. 22-27, Previous Mar, 23-25, 
1954 week 1955 
Northwest 87 94 &2 
Southwest 89 &8 &2 
Buffalo >» BB Os 105 
Central and 8S E 69 70 x3 
N. Pacifie Coast a3 &6 68 
Totals 87 87 83 
*Revised 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Mar. 22-26 279,860 256,390 91 
Previous week 279,850 246,611 88 
Year ago 287,350 251,184 &8 
Two years ago 440,600 264,827 78 
Five-year average 85 
Ten-year average és 85 


60 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 









capacity output tivity 
Mar, 22-26 1,021,350 895,568 88 
Previous week 1,021,350 896,341 8S 
Year ago 9, 833,331 K2 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 882,127 87 
Five-year average a9 
Ten-year average &9 


CENTRAL 
Mills in 
Kentucky 


AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Illinois, Ohie, Michigan, 
North Carolina 


Indiana 
Tennessee, Vir 








ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Mar, 22-27 671,400 165,582 69 
Previous week 671,400 *47 j 70 
Year ago 671,000 6 a3 
Two years ago 671,400 71 
Five-year average 77 
Ten-year average 74 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac 
output tivity 
Mar, 22-27 146,506 97 
Previous week 449,558 Ws 
Year ago 184,846 105 
Two years ago 159.800 456,333 99 
Five-year average . 93 
Ten-year average a9 


Crop year flour production 














July 1 to 
Mar, 24-29, Mar. 25-30, Mar. 27 Mar, 2 
1952 1951 1054 , 
79 7s 26,641,011 
84 87 "46,256,022 956 
99 5 19,699,984 19,502,288 
71 79 20,841,787 20,813,967 
76 78 10,427,629 10,818,872 
&2 si *122,976,333 *125, 876,064 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Mar. 22-27 h 254,086 e2 
Previous week “276,186 109 
Year ago 272,106 oA 
Two years ago 273,074 67 
Five-year average #0 
Ten-year average , 83 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 





eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Mar, 22-27 407,693 a4 
Previous week .. 481,256 *417,415 KO 
Year ago 546,250 418,188 76 
Two years ago 562,000 383,742 70 
Five-year average ~eoeuee 84 
Ten-year average Kaa 76 
*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week riour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Mar. 22-27 216,000 189,642 &8 
Previous week 216,000 149,796 aK 
Year ago 230,000 160,791 “9 
Two years ago 230,000 179,019 78 
Five-year average ; ; sl 
Ten-year average , 80 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Mar. 22-27 133,000 99,097 77 
Previous week 133,000 112,465 1 
Year ago 133,200 86,623 66 
Two years ago 122,000 02,4646 69 
Five-year average : ies 79 
Ten-year average a3 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 27 
with season total of (1) principal mills In Nebraska, 


of Kansas City and St 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y 


Joseph; (2) 


Southwest* 








Weekly Crop year 

production § to date 
March 22-27 23,306 918,504 13,101 
Prev. week t23,144 113,840 
Two wks. ago 4,633 12,793 
1953 21,951 932,901 13,821 
1962 23,226 6,007 ; 
1961 . 24,008 1,024,432 
1950 13,258 969,558 
Five-yr average 23,156 962,200 

*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 





principal milla of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% 
North weat* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


, and prior two weeks together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
lowa, North and South 
louluth-Supertor; (3) mills of 
flour extraction 
Buffalot Combined** 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Orop yr. 
production to date production to date 


St. Paul and 


536,493 





8.682 384,200 45,089 1,839,107 
8,741 
9,461 
587,771 10,066 389,877 2,002,203 
562,438 4,737 187,269 2,104,686 
550,209 8.608 167,921 d 2,132,676 
642,538 10,104 420,548 15.973 2,024,500 
555,042 9,255 429,965 15,400 2,020,669 


TAlL mills. thevised 





26 is shown in the accompanying ta- 





ble: 

No, 1 Dark and Hard $2.38 % 2.64 
No, 2 Dark and Hard 2.37% @2.63% 
No, 3 Dark and Hard > 36% @W2.614 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.36% @2.5 
No. 1 Red 2.3 
No. 2 Red 

No, 3 Red 

No. 4 Red 





Trade Limited 

No export business was reported 
during the past week out of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, although there were 
rumors that a quantity had been sold 
for quick shipment. Otherwise export- 
ers were busy shipping wheat on their 
old bookings. No new business was in 
sight in the export field. Little trad- 
ing is going on as virtuaily all of 


the wheat is under government loan. 
New crop conditions are extremely 
good. Weather has been perfect and 
despite the acreage reductions, crops 
are expected to be up to a year ago. 
Use of fertilizers has been wide- 
spread in the wheat country and will 
take up the slack on acreage reduc- 
tions. Wheat acreage is being di- 
verted to barley. 
"BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Life 
NEW CONSTRUCTION PLANNED 
HERINGTON, KANSAS — H. C. 
Riffel, manager, Continental Grain 
Co. here, has announced that his 





firm will add five new steel storage 
bins to its present facilities. Each bin 
will hold a capacity of 15,000 bu. 
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T. G, Everett 


W. D. Webster 


CHICAGO--The promotion of five 
executives of the Victor Chemical 
Works and retirement on March 31 
of two veteran officers was announced 
following the annual meeting of 
shareowners and the meeting of the 
board of directors. 

Tolman G. Everett, secretary and 
comptroller, was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of finance succeeding 
William D. Webster, who is retiring 


after 38 years’ service with Victor. 
Mr. Everett has been with Victor 
since 1927, 


Morris R. Stanley, director of sales, 
becomes vice president and director 
of sales succeeding Otto H. Raschke, 
who is retiring after 39 years of Vic- 
tor service. Mr. Stanley joined Vic- 
tor in 1923. 

Dr. Howard Adler, chemical direc- 
tor, was elected to the newly created 
position of vice president in charge 
of chemical research. He has been 
with Victor 31 years. 

Herbert A. Flodin, assistant comp- 
troller, was elected comptroller, and 
Fred W. Hansen, assistant secretary, 
was elected secretary, in the reas- 
signment of Mr. Everett's former 
duties 

Messrs. Webster and Raschke will 
continue as members of the board of 
directors and will serve Victor in ad- 
visory capacities. 

Rothe Weigle, president, told share- 
owners that the company’s seven 
plants are operating full time and 


M. K, Stanley 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Victor Chemical Makes Executive Switches 


O. H. Raschke Howard Adler 
that sales volume for the first three 
months of 1954 will equal or be 
slightly greater than volume in the 
comparable period of 1953 

Mr. Everett was elected secretary 
and comptroller of Victor in 1949 
He had been secretary of the com- 
pany since 1946. He joined Victor 
Chemical as a cost accountant in 
1927. In 1937, he became head of the 
cost accounting department. In 1945 
he was elected assistant secretary 
Mr. Stanley joined the chemical staff 
at Victor Chemical’s Chicago Heights 
plant in 1923. Later, he headed the 
company’s control laboratory, the 
sales service laboratory, and in 1927 
was advanced to the Chicago head 
quarters office to supervise the sale 
of various Victor products. As a re- 
sult of expanded use of Victor prod- 
ucts and the introduction of many 
new research chemicals, Mr. Stanley 
became manager of development 
sales in 1937. 

Dr. Howard Adler, a noted autho- 
rity in chemistry, newly elected vice 
president in charge of chemical re 
search of Victor Chemical Works 
joined the Chicago Heights research 
laboratories of Victor in 1923 as a re- 
search chemist. In 1925, he was made 
chief chemist and assumed the ad- 
ministrative direction of Victor's re 
search activities, and in 1949, he was 
brought into the Chicago executive 
offices of the company as chemical 
director. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





rank A, Michalak, formerly con- 
nected with Brolite Co. as division 
sales manager, Atlanta, Ga., has re- 
ceived a construction permit from the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, to operate a radio sta- 
tion in Columbia, S. C. Mr. and Mrs. 
Michalak will continue to reside in 
Atlanta 

® 


Maurice Gertner, New York flour 
distributor, with Mrs. Gertner, is 
spending two weeks in Miami Beach 
They will return about April 8. 

oe 

Ellis D. English, president, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, spent nearly all of a recent 
week calling on the New York trade. 

& 

Lillian B. Orr (Mrs, Louis M. Orr) 
of the New York office of the Miller 
Publishing Co., accompanied Mr, Orr 
on a trip to San Francisco via the 
Panama Canal. They left March 20, 
Havana being the first stop, and re- 
turned by train, visiting Yosemite, 
the Grand Canyon and other scenic 


spots 
e 


E. S. Thompson has returned from 
a trip to the Gooch Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Lincoln, Neb., the account he 
has represented ever since he locat- 
ed in New York City. While in the 


Southwest he visited his father in 
Marysville, Kansas. Frank Scala, who 
was formerly employed by Mr. 
Thompson and whose sister is still 
secretary in that office, returned from 
Korea on March 20 after 13 months 
with the U. S. Marine Corps in that 
area, 


Allen Burdick, Burdick Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, and Don Edison, Farm- 
ers Grain Dealers Assn., Des Moines 
were guests of R. F. Cunningham on 
the New York Produce Exchange 


a 
Bernard Pepper, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, was 


among the out-of-town millers calling 
on the New York market recently 
& 


Edward P. Palmen of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Springfield, Ill., and Nor- 
man Midden of Fernandes & Co., 
Springfield, Ill., spent March 25 on 
the trading floor of the Merchants 
Exchange of St. Louis with friends 


e 
Al Brown, superintendent, Strain’s 
Bakery, Duncan, Okla., has returned 
to work. Mr. Brown underwent an 
operation about Feb. 1. 


W. E. Moore, who has been plant 
sales manager General Baking Co., 
Wichita, since 1945, has been promot- 


ed to assistant manager of the 

Wichita plant. He has been with the 

company since 1933. William Wentz 

has been promoted to sales manager. 

He started with the company in 1936 
@ 

George P. Urban, Jr., president, 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 
has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of Spirella International, Inc., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 

€ 

Miles Mays, office manager, Okla- 
homa City district, grocery products, 
General Mills, Inc., visited the At- 
lanta office recently. 

& 

R. D. Stacy, formerly of Tulsa, is 
an office sales assistant in the Okla- 
homa City district, grocery products 
division, General Mills, Inc. 


€& 

Harry Kreiser, liaison officer of the 
Southwest region, Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine., Minneapolis, visited Oklahoma 
City offices of the company recently. 

S 

C. P. Rishworth, technical direc- 
tor of Spillers, Ltd., a leading British 
flour milling company, and Dr. Albert 
Green, chief chemist at the company’s 
laboratory in Cambridge, England, 
were recent visitors in Minneapolis, 
and from that city went to St. Louis 
on their way back to the Atlantic 
Coast, completing a tour which in- 
cluded leading milling establishments 
in Canada. 

& 

Miss Mary Burns, employee of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, educational 
division of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, celebrated her re- 
tirement from the institute and her 
65th birthday simultaneously March 
29. Miss Burns, who worked in the 
mailing department, has been an em- 
ployee of the institute for 18 years. 
Her retirement was commemorated 
by a party in her honor at the fed- 
eration quarters in Chicago the af- 
ternoon of March 29. Sandwiches and 
punch were served, and Miss Burns 
was presented with a Lady Elgin 
wrist watch by the members of the 
federation and the institute 

& 

John Novak, export sales manager 

for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 


is in Puerto Rico on an extended 
trade trip. 
& 
Monroe Wellerson, General Mills, 


Inc., export manager, is back at his 
duties on a part-time basis follow- 
ing a recent surgical operation. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


J. B. RICHARDSON, GRAIN 
COMPANY OFFICIAL, DIES 


WINNIPEG A member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange since 1923 
and vice chairman of the board of 
governors of that organization in 
1948-49, J. B. Richardson, died here 
March 28. He was a senior partner 
and vice president of James A. Rich- 
ardson & Sons, Ltd., grain company. 

Mr. Richardson was also vice presi- 
dent of Eastern Terminal Elevator 
Co., Ltd., and Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd., 
and was president of the Frontenac 
Floor & Wall Tile Co., Ltd., of Kings- 
ton, Ont., and Commercial Insurance 
Agency, Ltd., Montreal 

He was a member of most of the 
important commodity exchanges and 
actively supported the work of the 
chambers of commerce in Winnipeg 
and Minneapolis as well as_ the 
boards of trade in Montreal, Duluth 
and Chicago. 

His widow, three 
daughter survive. 


sons and one 
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VISITOR—A 


recent visitor to the 
home service center of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was Mrs. Dorothy 
Ferguson, Greeley, Colo., pictured 
above with George Pillsbury, bakery 
division vice president, and Ruth An- 
dre, home service director. Mrs. Fer- 
guson is the originator and owner of 
“Dottie’s Quickie Cookies,” a frozen 
cookie-dough product which has just 
been introduced into the Midwest 
market. Mrs. Ferguson got started on 
her frozen cookie idea while she was 
recuperating from a broken leg. Her 
business operations started in her 
own kitchen, spread to a basement 
shop, and now occupy a modern $300,- 
000 plant in Greeley employing over 
25 people. 





NATIONAL GLACO OPENS 
PLANT IN KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO—-Ekco Products Co. has 
announced that its subsidiary, Na- 
tional Glaco Chemical Corp., has 
opened a new Kansas City plant. The 
plant operates under the name of 
Glaco Central Co. and is located at 
1325 Atlantic Ave., North Kansas 
City, Mo 

This is the eighth regional plant 
set up by Glaco to provide Glazon 
services to commercial and industrial 
bakers in all parts of the country. 

Ralph Gilbert, the company spe- 
cialist serving the area, is under the 
supervision of territorial manager 
John Gray and Ted E. Lauder of 
Chicago who is central regional sales 
manager for Ekco. 

The other Glaco plants are located 
in Chicago, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Bridgeville, Pa., Fairlawn, N. J., 
Baltimore, and Seattle, Wash 


DEATHS 


E. E. Hempel, broker for the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., in 
Charleston, W. Va., and formerly cen- 











tral states sales manager for the 
company in Chicago, died March 20 


in Charleston. Prior to joining Hub- 
bard three years ago Mr. Hempel was 
sales representative for the Standard 
Milling Co. in southern Ohio and 
West Virginia. When Shellabarger’s, 
Inc., Salina, Kansas, opened a central 
states sales office in Columbus, Ohio, 
Dec. 1, 1944, Mr. Hempel was placed 
in charge. Prior to that he had for 
several years been in charge of the 
Ohio-West Virginia area for Shella- 
barger’s and had been with the Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills for 
about 10 years 


J. B. Richardson, 53, senior part- 
ner and vice president of James A 
Richardson & Sons Ltd., died in Win- 
Wipeg. More details wili be found on 
on this page. 
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PERCY KENT BAG CO., Il. 
KANSAS CITY « BUFFALO + NEW YORK 









ITs 
BIN 
AGED = 


=—_ = 


Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 





THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


100 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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a 
Stock Market Picture 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Mar. Mar 
22, 29, 
--1953-04—, 1954 10954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 33 245%, 20% 28% 
Allis-Chalmers 59% 41% 19% 47% 
Am, Cyanamid 55% 415% 44% 43% 
“6 “Sos 30 37% 37% 
Cont, Baking ‘Co. . 25% 18% 22% 22% 
Pfd. $5.50 98 8=6690% 96% ~96% 
Corn Prod, Ref. Co. 78 67% Hy %MW% 
Pid. $7 . 182 174% 182 
Cream of w heat . 27% 25% 265% 26% 
Dow Chemical . 4% 33% 36% 34% 
Gen, Baking Co. 14% 10% 10% 10% 
Gen. Foods Corp. . 60% 50% S84 58% 
General Mills, Inc.. 674% 52 65 62% 
Pid. 3%% ...... 131 123% 125 
Pid, 5% ........ 184% 113% 123% 123% 
Merck & Co, . 2% 17 20% 20 
Pfd, $3.50 ...... 105 95 102% 105 
Pfd. $4 ... . 91% 89 89 90% 
Natl, Biscuit Co... 38 34 36% 37 
Procter & Gamble. 74 59% #73 73% 
Quaker Oats Co. 30% 25% 30 29% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $8.75 Pd. 981%, 90% .... 98% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 235% 17% 23% 22% 
Std. Brands, Ine. 31 25 20%, 30% 
Sterling Drug .... 38% 32% 37% 38 
Pid, $3.50 ...... 97% 91% 4 
Sunsh. Bise., Ine.. 79% 66 78 78% 
United Biscuit 
of America 39% 33% 37% 36% 
Victor Ch. Wks. 2954 244%, 28% 28% 
Pfd. $3.50 93% 89 93% 


Ward Baking Co.. 28% 18% 24% 23% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 95% 97 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 119 127 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. . 142 144 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd.. 97% 98% 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd.... 178% 178% 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. -T 33 38% 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 ‘ptd. 102 102% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ........ iM 155 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 97% 99 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd.. 91% 92 


United Biscuit of ee rpEEe 
Pfd. $4.50 . 105 108 
Ward Baking Co., $5. ‘50 Pfa. 102% 104 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
Mar. Mar. 
22, 29, 
1953-54—, 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 3% 4 
Hathaway Bak., 
—,, “a” . bo 6% ° 6% 
Horn x Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 23% 17% 20% 19% 
Pid. $8 ... . 138% 131 i 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A, & P. Tea Co. 1n01%, 182% 
Great A. & P, Tea Co., $5 Pid. 135% 136% 
Horn & Hardart Corp, of 


New York, $5 Pfd. 104% 106 
17 


Omar, Ine. 7 17% 

Wagner Baking Co. F oy, 1% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108% 112 

Ward Baking Co., Warrants nm, 9% 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. Mar. 
12, 19, 

1953-54 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread ‘ 3% 2M 3 3 
Pid. B ~~ & 16 46 48 

Can, Food Prod. 4 2% 3.15 3.15 

A pe 10 5 Si, 5% 
Pfd. ° 66 45 60 nO 
Catelli Food, A 19 13 13 13 
Consol. Bakeries 9% 6% 7 7 
Federal Grain 21% 14 21 21 
Pid. : » ae 24 264%, 27 

Gen. Bakeries -. 600 490 5% 5% 

Inter, Mig., Pfd.*. 8&7 79 854% 82 

Lake of the Woods 33% 28 a1 31% 

Ptd. ve Bee 138 138 138% 

Maple L eat Mig. 9 6% “ ™ 
Prd. . ti. BO 92 gz 
MeCabe Grain, aoe ae 1m% 13 13 
Mid Pacifie Grain . 26% 10 21% 22 
Ogilvie Flour é) 29% 30% 31 
Ptd. > —— 144 152 151 
Toronto Elevs. 14% 12% 14% #14 
United Grain, A... 18% 16% 17 17 
George Weston 39% 26% 37 37 
Pid, 44%% 99 91% of oe 


Closing bid and asked 


prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 
10 12 


Com, TGS. 0.0 k's cenvccsces 

Cattell Pood, BW ..ccccccscces 19% 
Inter-City Baking ......... 12% 20 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. ... o. 
Standard Brands* ........... 20% 30 


*U.S. fands, 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 
TO SEE “SHOW OF COTTONS” 


MEMPHIS—A full evening of en- 
tertainment will conclude the 20th 
annual meeting of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, Inc., April 9, at the 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis. The enter- 
tainment will be in the Georgian 
Roorn of the hote!. 

Cocktails will be served beginning 





at 6:30 p.m., 
8 p.m. dinner. 

At 9 p.m., through arrangements 
of» the National Cotton Council, a 
fashion show featuring cotton ward- 
robes, will be presented. R. T. St. 
John, National Cotton Council, will 
be in charge. 

An informal get-together on the 
evening of April 8 will precede the 
official meeting April 9. Frank A. 
Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., 
president -nominee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, will be among the 
speakers on the April 9 program. 
“More home baking of flour” will be 
the meeting theme. 


to be followed by an 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL AMERICAN HITS 
NEW HIGHS IN GROSS, NET 


CHICAGO—New highs in both 
gross and net income were recorded 
during 1953 by General American 
Transportation Corp., according to 
the company’s annual report. Gross 
income totaled $177,288,164 and net 
earnings amounted to $7,380,007. This 
represents an increase in the gross of 
30% over 1952. Giving effect to the 
two-for-one split in the company’s 
common stock last July, earnings per 
share were $3.38 last year compared 
with $3.03 in 1952 

Income from services (car leasing 
and liquid storage terminaling) in- 
creased substantially to $77,594,188, 
compared with $68,478,048 in 1952. 
The company’s fleet of cars and ter- 
minal facilities are fully employed 
and will continue to expand this year, 
according to Sam Laud, president. On 
the other hand, Mr. Laud foresaw a 
decline in income from manufactur- 
ing during 1954 because of a drop in 
defense work and “sharply lower rail- 
road freight car buying.” 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Mina. 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 











MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 
“For SUPER Results 


‘2S USE QUAKER 
"'; fi BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








KNAPPEN Mittnc 


COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 

















Unitormity 





the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . -. 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE 


cake 


aleltL 
) 


CRACKER KING 


GRAHAM KING 


PASTRY KING 





Progtessive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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More Fertilizer Used 
From an Editorial from Croplife 


TT on fertilizer consump- 
tion, always eagerly watched by 
the trade, have been announced by 
the U.S, Department of Agriculture, 
on a preliminary basis. An increase 
of some 711 thousand tons, or 3.2% 
over last year’s record consumption 
is reported, making a grand total of 
23,143,000 tons. This is for the year 
ended June 30, 1953. The previous 
year’s total, then a new record, was 
22,432,418 tons. 

Not only is the latest total sum 
impressive, but it should be remem- 
bered that consumption has surpassed 
the previous record high, even in the 
face of declining farm income! 

Of significance, also is the fact that 
consumption in some of the older fer- 
tilizer-using states has dropped just 
a trifle, while areas in the North 
Central and Pacific regions ‘reported 
9% to 20% more than during the 
previous season. The West North 
Central region, including the states 
of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas increased their fertilizer us- 
age by 20%! The East North Central 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, jumped 
their consumption by 11%, while the 
Pacific region of Washington, Ore- 
gon and California ended their fer- 
tilizer year with an increase of 9% 
over last year’s use. 

In some areas where lower ton- 
nages of fertilizers were reported, it 
is pointed out by USDA that approxi- 
mately the same quantity of nutrients 
was consumed due to the use of high- 
er analysis fertilizers. The percent- 
age of plant food contained in mixes 
increases year after year, as seen in 
the fact that the average plant nu- 
trient content of all fertilizers con- 
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by materials for direct 


application 
These accounted for 124 thousand 
tons of the increase, where phosphoric 
acid for direct application dropped 
some 40 thousand tons. Potash for 
direct applications increased by 24 
thousand tons. 

The industry has watched the con- 
sumption reports continue for years 
in an upward swing, and as each pre- 
liminary report and then the final 
one appears, comments are always 
heard to the effect that “well, we did 
it again this year.” 

It should be borne in mind, of 
course, that nothing, not even the use 
of fertilizer, can keep going up in- 
definitely. It will level off sometime, 
but we wouldn’t be surprised if that 
day is postponed for a long time. 


UN ISSUES FAO STAMP—The 
United Nations has issued a stamp 
depicting the work of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. A head of 
wheat is pictured on the stamp. Print- 
ed in both 3¢ and 8¢ denominations, 
one and a quarter million of each 
denomination have been prepared. 
Since this is a commemorative stamp, 
there will be no additional printing. 
The 3¢ stamps are green and gold 
and the 8¢ stamps are blue and gold. 


CORN’S NATIVITY The finding 
last year of fossilized corn pollen 
60,000 years old 200 ft. beneath Mex- 
ico City has definitely established 
that corn originated in the Western 
Hemisphere and not in Asia, four 
Harvard University botanists have 
announced, 

The origin of corn, which is Amer- 


ica’s most important food plant, has 
puzzled botanists for more than a 
century, comments The New York 
Herald-Tribune, but now, drawing on 
discoveries made by scientists of 
other institutions as well as on their 
own, the Harvard botanists say they 
have sufficient evidence to say that 
corn is not a descendant of a Mexi- 
can grass called teosinte. Teosinte, 
however, is corn’s closest relative 
and, through natural hybridization 
processes, has contributed greatly to 
its recent evolution, the botanists 
said. 


@ Further Development Seen — The 
Harvard scientists also assert that 
the development of corn has not gone 
about as far as it can go, as some 
students of the plant have main- 
tained. They say that by careful use 
of teosinte for cross-breeding, new 
types of corn that are more produc- 
tive and more resistant to drought, 
diseases and insects can be developed. 
The oldest and most primitive corn 
cobs—scarcely larger than a 1¢ piece 
—with remains of several kernels 
were found in 1950 in Bat Cave, N.M. 
They are estimated to date from 
3000 to 3900 B.C. The plant bearing 
these cobs was thought to be a 
slender shoot one or two feet in 
height with a few kernels at the 
base of the tassel and a miniature 
ear just below the tassel. 
@ Teosinte’s Value Shown By com- 
paring the Bat Cave cobs with later 
corn that was known to have been 
crossed with teosinte, the Harvard 
scientists obtained evidence of teo- 
sinte’s value. In addition, through ex- 
periments at Harvard, the botanists 
were able to show that cross-breeding 
with teosinte causes corn to mutate 
and increase in variability, thus be- 
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coming more susceptible to human 
selection. 

The Harvard botanists are Profes- 
sor Paul C. Mangelsdorf, Associate 
Professor Elso S. Barghoorn, Dr. 
Walton C. Galina and Miss Margaret 
Wolfe, of Radcliffe College. The Mex- 
ico City corn pollen fossils were 
found in drill cores studied by Dr. 
Paul Sears, of Yale University, and 
Mrs. Kathryn Clisby, of Oberlin Col- 
lege. The Bat Cave corn was found 
by Herbert Dick, then of Colorado 
State Museum. 


eee 

The Miller’s Advice 
to His Three Sons 
on Taking of Toll 


There was a miller who had three 
sons, 

And knowing his race was almost run, 

He called them all and asked their 
will, 

If that to them he left his mill. 


He called first for his eldest son, 
Saying: My life is almost run, 
If I to you this mill do make, 
What toll do you intend to take? 


Father, said he, my name is Jack; 
Out of a bushel I'll take a peck, 
From every bushel that I grind, 
That I may a good living find. 


Thou art a fool, the old man said: 
Thou hast not well learned thy trade; 
This mill to thee I ne’er will give, 
For by such toll no man can live 


He called for his middlemost son, 
Saying: My life is almost run; 

If I to thee the mill should make, 
What toll do you intend to take? 





“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “there was a little runt blew in here that wasn’t 
scarcely bigger’n a piece of 
dried apple and lookin’ kind of 
draggled an’ run down like 
somethin’ that’s been left out 
in the rain, an’ he come out 
into the mill and allowed he 
was a guv'ment revenue agent 
an’ where was the books. Well, 
sir, danged ef’n he didn’t read 


Father, says he, my name is Ralph; 
Out of a bushel! I'll take half. 
From every bushel that I grind, 

So that I may a good living find. 


taining primary plant nutrients con- 
sumed in the New England and West 
South Central regions (where con- 
sumption fell off in the current re- 
port) was 27.4 and 27.8% in com- 
parison with 26.35 and 26.07% in the 
previous two years, respectively. 
Higher analysis fertilizers have 
changed the order of highest-consum- 
ing regions, the report points out. 
For instance, tonnage-wise, the South 
Atlantic region holds the record for 
number of tons of fertilizer materials 
used, with a total of 6,074,000. Yet, 


Thou art a fool, the old man said: 
Thou hast not learned well thy trade; 
This mill to you I ne’er can give, 
For by such toll no man can live. 


He called for his youngest son, 
Saying, my life is almost run; 
If I to you this mill do make, 
What toll do you intend to take? 








the nutrient content of this impres- 
sive amount of material was but 
1,308,000 tons compared with 1,320,- 
000 tons of nutrient content in the 
5,036,000 tons consumed in the East 
North Central region. Thus, in terms 
of primary nutrients, the East North 
Central region now rates as the high- 
est consuming area in the U.S. 

Still another significant set of fig- 
ures appears in the USDA report. 
That is seen in the increase of nitro- 
gen use. The highest increase in nu- 
trients was in the nitrogen supplied 





every word and figger for 
years back an’ finally he up an’ 
said he jedged I was not guilty 
but runnin’ mighty close to the 


ex-cess profiteerin’ line an’ I better be careful. I know tar- 
nation well there’s plenty of income tax cheatin’ goin’ on, 
an’ it ought to be put an end to, but that there withered 
human riled me no end, an’ it jes’ sort of took hold of me 
that he’d made a plumb goat out’n both me an’ the guv’ment 
the first two bits he drawed down.” 





Father, said he, I am your only boy. 
For taking toll is all my joy: 
Before I will good living lack, 
I'll take it all and forswear the sack. 


Thou art my boy, the old man said, 

For thou hast well learned thy trade; 

This mill to thee I’ll give, he cryed, 

And then he clos’d up his eyes—and 
dy’d. 

—Verses ascribed by The London 
Miller to Aldermanbury Church- 
yard, London, 1710 (Reprinted by 
The Northwestern Miller of 1879.) 
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WHEAT IN A DIVINE ROLE 


IVING his endorsement to Perry Hayden's 
CG renowned wheat tithing enterprise, which 
attracted world-wide attention in the half dozen 
years following its initiation in 1940, Henry Ford 
said: “I believe the experiment is useful, because 
it emphasizes the natural law of increase and the 
divine law of sharing. The natural increase of real 
wealth—not money, but usable things such as 
wheat—is very high. If we tithed it, many of our 
problems would be eased. I believe there is a 
divine method in these matters which we should 
discover and practice. Wheat, you know, is the 
divine food and contains everything we need.” 

But Henry Ford was only echoing what Perry 
Hayden, an ardent Quaker, found in his Bible. 
Tithing was his way of life and his imagination 
was caught by the dynamics of natural increase. 
He decided to put the two together into a spec- 
tacular demonstration, and thus was born Dynam- 
ic Kernels Foundation, Inc. He relied upon these 
texts: 

“Verily, verily I say unto you, except a corn 
{kernel] of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” . . . John 12:24. 

“Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, 
that there may be meat in mine house, and prove 
me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will 
not open you the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.” . . . Malachi 3:10. 

“Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six 
years shalt thou prune thy vineyard, and gather 
in the the fruit thereof.” . . . Leviticus 25:3. 

The first of these texts, supported by many 
another Biblical reference, gave Mr. Hayden the 
idea of planting a single kernel of wheat and 
showing forth in dramatic manner the beneficent 
abundance that comes from good husbandry. The 
second taught him to apply to this “much fruit” 
the principle of tithing. The third gave him the 
six-year limitation upon the experiment which 
would keep it from being astronomical in pro- 
portions and thus impractical to perform beyond 
the scriptural sixth year. If the enterprise could 
have been continued for nine years the Dynamic 
Kernels of wheat would have covered an area 
equal to the whole state of West Virginia. In 10 
years it would have covered the entire United 
States, and in 13 years it would have required 
the globe 

Mr. Hayden did not begin with a single kernel— 
he planted a cubic inch. The variety was Bald 
Rock soft red winter suited to the Michigan 
climate and soil. There were 360 kernels. In this 
number Mr. Hayden found a religious significance, 
as he did in nearly everything else that came to 
pass in the course of the exciting and sometimes 
nearly calamitous events of the six sowings and 
harvests. 

The first year’s increase was fifty-fold, and the 
first tithe from it “went directly into the ministry” 
—as part of the breakfast of Pastor Escolme of 
the Tecumseh Quaker church. The other 45 cubic 
inches of the first crop were sown by 45 children 
of the community—one of whom chewed up his 
seed before any of it reached the ground. A long 
series of accidents and difficulties followed—-bad 
weather, rust, smut, marauding birds. But good 
fortune followed bad—always, said Perry, clearly 
attributable to the hand of God. 

Many thousands of persons participated, among 
them Ford and such other notable Quakers as 
Herbert Hoover and William H. Danforth of the 
Ralston Purina Co. Ford provided much of the 
financing, which in general was on a “the-Lord- 
will-provide” basis. But in the main it was the 
labor—and the tithing—of Perry Hayden that got 
the job done. 

The publicity-stunt value was enormous. At- 
tention was world-wide, particularly as the final 
harvest of 72,000 bu. was used to allay some of 
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the world hunger of the first postwar years. The 
harvests and the threshings and grindings were 
historical pageants yearly increasing in magni- 
tude. Museum machinery was put in running again 
and women gleaned the fields as in Bible times. 
The first year’s crop was cut with a sickle, the 
second with cradles, the third with a self-rake 
reaper from the Edison Institute powered by a 
10-horse sweep. Ford scattered some of the seed 
by hand as he had done when he was a boy. 
One of the most primitive of threshing machines 
rattled into use again. At the last harvesting 
wheat was gristed on the. field and eaten there 
before the end of the day in the form of bread 
baked in Toledo and transported by helicopter. 
The editor of The Northwestern Miller knows 
something about all this because he was there 
to see it. 

Death came to Perry Hayden a few days ago. 
These paragraphs are intended as an obituary 
editorial. They say nothing of his life as a miller 
and as a public spirited citizen. They attempt no 
evaluation of his flair for colorful promotions or 
of the fruits of his spectacular showmanship. But 
in this brief recital of his adventure in wheat 
tithing they must surely have made it clear that 
Perry Hayden really tried to live his religion. 
He worked at being a Christian on more days 
than Sunday. 
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MERCHANDISING IN REVERSE 

ONSUMED in appropriate quantities and in 
C a properly balanced diet, bread is not fat- 
tening, as such nutritional studies as those of 
Dr. Ruth Leverton, Dr. Norman Joliffe and others 
have shown. The breadstuffs industries have been 
capitalizing upon this scientific fact for some time, 
and seemingly with some effect. It is not a little 
disconcerting, therefore, to note the divergent 
sales talk of some of the makers of specialty 
loaves who seem to have put themselves in a 
contradictory position. Frank W. Cooley, Jr., 
editor of The American Baker, directs attention 
to this in current editorial comment. He says: 

“The stampede toward ‘specialty loaves’ by 
virtually all types of bakers can be a healthy 
trend if handled properly. The desire for some- 
thing different on the dinner table can bring out 
all kinds of breads and rolls without affecting 
use of white bread because ‘these desires for 
something different’ are usually plus desires— 
the standard breads will be eaten by the children 
in sandwiches several times a day. 

“However, there is a danger for the publicity 
welfare of the bread portion of the industry when 
initial advertising for the ‘specialty breads’ uses 
such phrases as ‘low calorie,’ ‘diet breads,’ and 
‘non-fattening. Remember, when you say your 
new specialty loaf is non-fattening you are saying 
in the same breath that your white bread standard 
loaf is fattening. Let’s hope guilt by association 
and condemnation by ignorance don't combine to 
take the bloom off your new specialty and its 
plus business.” 

It is a sad reflection upon current social 
philosophies that what in itself is good should 
come to be regarded as bad. Hitherto the food 
that fattened was a valuable and desirable food. 
For most of the human beings now alive on the 
earth and engaged in what for millions is a 


desperate struggle merely to continue living, there 
could be no objection to bread if it put meat upon 
their bones and vitality in their tissues. But we, 
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in a country of too much food, decry the virtue 
in any food that is believed to fatten and brand 
it evil. 

As Mr. Cooley so thoughtfully observes, sales 
talk for the specialty loaf that implies a fault 
in the standard loaf must have its logical effect 
of building one part of a baker’s business at the 
expense of another. It is negative merchandising. 
Simplified to the point of its complete absurdity, 
it says: “This bread isn’t as bad as other bread.” 
Per capita consumption of bread cannot grow 
from such promotional soil. It can come only 
from the reverse and positive promotion which 
says simply and clearly that all bread is good 
but some bread is better. 


——-“BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE ECONOMIC SCRABBLE GAME 

CRABBLE, the word game that seems to be 
S supplanting canasta, just as canasta sup- 
planted monopoly and monopoly supplanted mah 
jongg, has an economic variant. Quite naturally 
it originates in Washington, the home of gobbley- 
gook and the hatchery of many another kind of 
semantic aberration. 

Dr. R. Buford Brandis, research economist of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., names the 
Washington variant. He calls it “Capital Scrab- 
ble.” It can be played, he says, by any two or more 
statesmen, economists, commentators, or just plain 
people. The purpose of the game is to define the 
present economic situation. Is this a “recession,” 
“depression,” “plateau,” “boom,” “readjustment,” 
“dip,” or what? 

Dr. Brandis finds that every native of the na- 
tional capital — native being defined as anyone 
who has been in town for more than 24 hours— 
has his own pet word. This makes capital scrabble 
a particularly stimulating mental gymnastic, for 
everybody brings his own rules to the table with 
him. 

When playing the game on television panels, 
says Dr. Brandis, the trick is to talk long and 
loud on the assumption one’s own definition is 
correct without regard for what opponents mean 
by the same word, whether it be recession, de- 
pression, plateau, boom, readjustment, dip, or 
whatever. Similar procedure is recommended for 
radio programs. 

Before playing the game in public places, the 
more successful players highly recommend de- 
velopment of a secret business forecasting device. 
One prominent player, for example, always counts 
the loaded barges on the Potomac River as he 
drives over it in the morning on his way to the 
office. If the number of barges is greater than 
the preceding morning, he refers to the business 
situation as a “rolling readjustment” during that 
day. If the number of barges is less, he uses the 
word “recession.” If the number of barges is un- 
changed from the day before, he goes back home. 

Pretty general agreement on the use of the 
words “recession” and “depression” has now been 
reached, however. A recession is when your neigh- 
bor loses his job; a depression is when you lose 
yours. If this seems frivolous it at least isn’t 
sillier than a lot of the current economic scrab- 
bling. 
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Food and grocery manufacturers, - despite 
lower earnings per dollar of sales, have earned 
more money for stockholders, paid employees 
higher wages and given consumers a dividend 
in the form of better service and value. The long- 
run decline in the profit rate on sales in the last 
15 years has definitely not meant a decline in the 
industry’s earnings in total dollars, or per dollar 
of investment. While profits per dollar of sales 
have been cut in half, the past 15 years have 
witnessed such a tremendous increase in dollar 
sales that total dollars of profits have roughly 
doubled.—Paul S. Willis, president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Productivity Plan 


The Canadian government, in its 
work of moving wheat onto the world 
market, is the recipient of much ad- 
vice, not only from its own nationals, 
but from interested parties in other 
countries. Some of this advice is good, 
some bad and some just plain stupid. 

Among the more responsible donors 
of advice is Harry Ferguson, the Brit- 
ish farm implement manufacturer, 
who has done much to improve the 
mechanization of agricultural produc- 
tion. His British organization recent- 
ly amalgamated with a Canadian firm 
to become Massey-Harris-Ferguson to 
make it a leader in the fleld of farm 
machinery throughout the world. Mr. 
Ferguson is a student of economic 
philosophy and he has given his name 
to a plan which provides an approach 
to cheap food on the basis of higher 
efficiency and output. By increasing 
productivity the purchasing power 
of three quarters of the world would 
be hiked, Mr, Ferguson claims. 

The plan rests on the theory that 
increased output does not decrease 
distribution or purchasing power, but 
as things become cheaper through 
volume production, money becomes 
worth more and purchasing power 
rises in consequence. Far from de- 
stroying his own market the manu- 
facturer or farmer expands it con- 
stantly as bigger production and 


lower prices bring an ever larger - 


number of buyers. 

So called over production is due 
entirely to under production, Mr. 
Ferguson considers. There is a glut 
in one part of the world while there 
is poverty and starvation in another, 
because the people in the latter part 
are not producing enough to enable 
them to afford to buy what is being 
produced elsewhere. 


Social Credit 


For the propagation of his ideas 
Mr. Ferguson has the facilities of a 
periodical Farming Reporter, pub- 
lished by his organization in England. 

The columns of this paper are open 
to all those who have ideas, good, 
bad or indifferent, to throw into the 
pot and one such contributor in the 
March issue had something to say 
with direct reference to Canadian af- 
fairs He instanced the value of the 
Douglas monetary theories, a one 
time plank in the political platform 
of the Social Credit party in Canada. 

His main theme, however, con- 
cerned the raseality of bankers, for 
he holds the theory that industry 
and agriculture are in pawn to the 
banks. It is clear to all thinking 
people, the contributor  surmises, 
probably erroneously, that the pres- 
ent financial system, based on the 
creation of bank credit, out of noth- 
ing, and loaned to the public as debt 
at interest, has long since failed to 
reflect a satisfactory means of pass- 
ing the increased products of industry 
to the consumer. In effect, all in- 
dustry including farming, is in pawn 
to the banks or, more correctly, to 
the archaic system they operate, he 
states 

The bankers, the writer claims, are 
frightened of the Douglas theories 
because if they were applied to in- 
dustry the people would be economi- 
cally free from the shackles of usury 
imposed on them by legalized fraud. 
He adds that the Canadian govern- 
ment is lagging in its appreciation 
of the necessity to modernize think- 


_of business with the 


ing on the Douglas lines. 

In the meantime, hugh surpluses 
of foodstuffs are held in various coun- 
tries and they cannot be sold because 
needy buyers do not have the 
“money”, the writer states. They can- 
not be given away because such a 
procedure would destroy prices. They 
cannot be destroyed because of the 
political consequences in a_ world 
which would not tolerate any more 
burning of wheat, dumping of coffee 
and so on. There is, therefore, only 
one solution left, that of quiet sabo- 
tage of production by withholding of 
credit in order that prices may be 
kept up and the banking system con- 
tinue its “usury. Consequently, the 
writer concludes, large numbers are 
underfed and will continue to be so. 
A third World War is in the offing 
and needs only starvation politics to 
set it going. 

Thus reported are two sets of ad- 
vice, both culled from the same 
source. Meanwhile, to quote the 
words of Clarence D. Howe, minister 
of trade and commerce, Canadian 
grain officials are “running them- 
selves ragged” trying to market last 
year’s grain crop. He added that the 
present crop year was “as difficult 
for the wheat board and for the grain 
commissioners as any we have ever 
had.” 


Jap Deal 


Mr. Howe has now revealed that 
the U.S. administration informed 
Canada some weeks ago that it con- 


sidered the food situation in Japan 
warranted a free gift of wheat and 
barley under Section 550 and asked 
if there were any objections. The 
Canadians replied that they were 
negotiating with Japan for a deal in 
wheat and barley and therefore, at 
that time, had an objection to such 
a gift, but that the objection might 
be removed by further negotiations. 

That has now happened. Negotia- 
tions have reached a point whereby 
a commitment by Japan for wheat 
from Canada in 1954 and 1955 has 
been arranged. Finalization of the 
deal will await the signing of a gen- 
eral trade agreement but the USS. 
has been told that it can proceed 
with the arrangements for the gift. 

This situation is seen as an illustra- 
tion of the excellent spirit of coopera- 
tion existing between the American 
and Canadian administrations in their 
efforts to unload the heavy surpluses 
of wheat now on hand. 


Quotas 


The Canadian authorities are mak- 
ing some progress towards increasing 
the quotas of wheat deliveries by 
prairie farmers, The general quota 
currently stands at 5 bu. to the acre 
but at some points the amount has 
been increased. The situation has 
been easiest in Alberta because of 
the recent heavy movements of wheat 
to Pacific Coast outlets whereas 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba have 
suffered as a result of the slowdown 
in movement at the Lakehead. 
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Quotas have been increased to 7 
bu. to the acre at seven points in 
Manitoba, three in Saskatchewan and 
24 in Alberta, and to 6 bu. to the 
acre at 22 points in Manitoba, 23 in 
Saskatchewan and 59 in Alberta. It 
is anticipated that further increases 
in quotas will be announced as space 
in elevators becomes available. 


Government officials consider the 
lack of storage space at Montreal, 
recently quoted as evidence that 
there will be little call for lake ship- 
ping facilities at the start of the 
season, is normal. At the close of the 
shipping season all the elevator space 
is filled and it is not customary to 
draw on supplies during the winter 
period. The economics of the situa- 
tion require that the grain moving to 
Halifax be taken from the Georgian 
Bay area rather than from Montreal. 
There is no cause for undue appre- 
hension, officials say, because the 
usual accumulation of orders for ex- 
port grain will be filled from Montreal 
as soon as navigation reopens. 


Freight Costs 


The Canadian government has re- 
vealed the various freight costs that 
were taken into consideration when 
the pricing structwre was realigned 
at Fort William-Port Arthur and 
Churchill to provide a differential 
with the Pacific Coast where prices 
were left at the old level. 

The cost of moving wheat from in 
store positions at the Lakehead to 
f.o.b. St. Lawrence ports was assessed 
at 20.270¢ bu. when the all water 
route is used, and 22.198¢ bu. when 
lake and rail are used in conjunction 
with each other. The cost of fobbing 
wheat at Pacific Coast points was 
set at 2.625¢ bu. and at Churchill 
2.920¢ bu. 








Overseas N ewsnotes --- By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.S. Flour in U.K. 


the wars, 

fair amount 
U.K. although 
Canada maintained a dominating 
position in the market, a reversal 
of the situation operative immediate- 
ly before World War I. It was in 
1932 when Imperial Preference ar- 
rangements made at Ottawa saw the 
imposition of a 10% ad valorem duty 
on all flour other than that coming 
from Commonwealth countries, that 
American sales dwindled, although it 
was still possible to do some business, 
particularly with Scotland where 
American flour enjoyed the greatest 
popularity. 

However, by 1938 U.K. imports of 
American flour were limited to 226.,- 
000 bbl. compared with Canada’s 
2,087,000 bbl. while in 1937 sales were 
64,000 bbl. as against Canada’s 2,397,- 
000 bbl. In 1936 U.S. sales were even 
lower at 46,000 bbl. compared with 
Canada’s 2,433,000 bbl. That business 
was possible because flour prices in 
prewar days placed the incidence of 
the duty at a reasonable level. Today, 
however, with flour running at 
around £5 280 lb. sack, equivalent to 
$14 at the present rate of exchange, 
the American millers have a disad- 
vantage of 10/-or $1.40. 

Some importers are still anxious 
to rebuild their American connec- 
tions but the heavy rate of duty is 
seen as a most effective bar to trade. 
One prominent importer has de- 
scribed the present rate as an “ab- 
surdity” and he feels that there was 


between 


did a 


In the years 
the U.S. mills 


no idea in the minds of the sponsors 
of the preference that prices would 
rise to such high levels. He adds that 
consideration should be given to re- 
ducing or even abolishing the duty 
in order that American flour may 
once again be competitive but com- 
ments that there is little chance of 
this happening since any reduction 
would have to be with the consent 
of Canada and Australia. 


Pakistan Improves 


Pakistan is slowly emerging from 
the severe economic crisis of the past 
18 months, according to a report pre- 
pared by R. K. Thomson, an official 
of the Canadian government in Kar- 
achi. Ancillary to the main crisis 
was a severe food shortage result- 
ing from two successive crop failures. 
To avoid famine the government was 
forced to use its reserves of foreign 
exchange to import food grains dur- 
ing 1952 and 1953. 

Even such purchases were not suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of the situ- 
ation. Famine was only averted by 
gift shipments of 700,000 tons wheat 
from the U.S. and 160,000 tons from 
Canada and Australia. 

The food crisis, Mr. Thomson states, 
now appears to be over. The rice and 
coarse grain crops harvested in Oc- 
tober were excellent while the wheat 
crop to be harvested in April appears 
to be good. 

The food situation in India is also 
easier, according to a report pre- 
pared by another Canadian official, 
Richard Grew, who has his head- 


quarters in New Delhi. The accumu- 
lation of stocks of imported wheat al- 
lowed the withdrawal of controis on 
both wheat and flour, while satis- 
factory domestic crops have aided 
the position. Since September, 1953 
the Indian mills have been permitted 
to import and export wheat and to 
sell flour abroad on private account. 
Attempts are being made to recap- 
ture the Middle and Far Eastern 
market lost to Australia during the 
war. 

As in the case of Pakistan, India 
could not have weathered the crisis 
without the aid of gifts of wheat 
from the U.S. The millers are now 
back as small but effective competi- 
tors to the main exporting countries, 
including U.S. suppliers. 


Flour Improvers 


The British Medical Research 
Council is understood to have re- 
ported to the government in connec- 
tion with the tests carried out on 
flour improvers. The inquiry was 
undertaken as a result of public dis- 
quiet following the publication of 
alarmist reports about the ill effects 
of Agene on humans, reports which 
have never been conclusively proved 
to the satisfaction of the authorities 
in Britain. Nevertheless, the adverse 
publicity compelled the milling in- 
dustry to consider changing its meth- 
ods. 

The report is now being examined 
by a government committee and rec- 
ommendations will be made in due 
course. The council, it is reported, 
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examined several types of improvers 
including Agene, chlorine dioxide, the 
aeration process, ascorbic acid and 
potassium bromate. 


Lost Market 


Ceylon appears to be lost to Cana- 
da as a flour market. The continuing 
need to conserve dollar purchasing 
power as the main reason 
for the failure of Ceylon to continue 


is seen 


its purchases of Canadian {flour al- 
though a contributory factor is tiie 
improvement in the local rice crop. 


The shortage of rice compelled the 
authorities to substitute flour for rice 
as part of the native diet but the 
need for this is no longer as pressing 
as it was. The upswing in the total 
offtake from the rice crop allowed 
compared with the position in previ- 
ous years when Ceylon had to scour 
the world for supplies to feed the 
people 


Wheat Deals. Europe 


Sweden is still active in the wheat 
export market and a further 15,000 
tons is reported by trade sources to 
have been sold to Poland while 
Hungary is a reported taker of 30,- 
000 tons to bring total deals in re- 
cent weeks to 55,000 tons. Russia is 
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also an active seller through the in- 
termediary of Finland and market- 
men confirm that Brazil is to take 
100,000 tons at $84 ton. 

The availability from Turkey, how- 
ever, is expected to be lower in 1954 
and the Toprak Ofis, the official 
agency, has already announced that 
no more soft wheat is available for 
export. The 1954 harvest is expected 
to show an appreciable reduction 
from the total recorded last year 
and, in confirmation of this, a Ger- 
man report states that traders have 
now lost hope that they will receive 
the full amount of wheat expected. 


Pakistan Jute 


Jute is the leading Pakistan ex- 
port commodity but export earnings 
in the crop year 1952-53 are reported 
to be half those recorded in the pre- 
vious year. The government has 
taken steps to reduce the acreage to 
minimize surpluses and the decrease 
has been set by various authorities 
at anything from 50% to 60%. The 
yield has been provisionally esti- 
mated at only 2.5 million bales for 
adverse weather conditions have 
helped enlarge the cutback originally 
estimated under the acreage cut. 

Pakistan now has 1,350 looms in 
operation with a productive capacity 
of 46,000 tons jute goods a year. It 
is expected that the number of looms 
will be increased in 1954. Home pro- 
duction barely tops the domestic de- 
mand at present but already there 
are reports of some small scale ex- 
porting. 

India 
sufficient 
pression 


is gradually becoming self 

in raw jute but the de- 
in the manufacturing in- 
dustry, apparent towards the close 
of 1953, still continues with little 
signs of alleviation. Efforts are being 
made to improve the quality of home 
grown crop while export duties have 
been reduced in easy stages in an 
effort to recapture lost markets. 


U.K. Reeord Yield 


The yield of wheat from the 1953 
U.K. harvest, set at 44.8 bu. to the 
acre, was an all time high, according 
to the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
previous record, set in 1952 was 40.9 
bu. to the acre. 

The total production was set at 
2,574,000 long tons against 2,217,000 
tons last year. The sown area was 
larger than that of 1953 and this, 
together with the higher yield 
achieved, resulted in the larger off- 
take. 
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VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 
OF FLOUR SHOW BOOST 
VANCOUVER — Export shipments 

of flour from Vancouver in January 

showed a fair increase over the same 
peried a year ago but dipped slightly 
from the December, 1953, movement. 

Shipments in January were 201,129 

bbl. which compares with 181,649 bbl. 

the same month in 1953 and 229,887 

bbl. last December. 

Increased clearances were noted 
to Japan and Hongkong with declines 
to the Philippine Islands and Central 
America. Individual shipments in 
January were; Philippines 88,189; 
Japan 45,957; Hongkong 20,592; Cen- 
tral America 20,405; Thailand 6,276; 
West Indies 5,666; Straits Settle- 
ments 5,054; Colombia 4,085; Panama 
4,312; East Indies 408 and Chile 
255 bbl. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries 


from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into eccount high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 

both family and bakers, some p.d.s., 
some on flat prices. Running time 
probably averaged but little over 
three days. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations March 26: Extra high 
quality patent family $7.10@7.50, 
high patent $6.9007.30; standard 
bakers, unenriched, $6.20@6.30; first 
clears, unenriched, $5.05@5.15, de- 
livered T.C.P. 

Oklahoma City: Sales improved last 
week, averaging 103.4%, compared 
with 59.2% the previous week. Bakers 
took 94% of bookings. Operations 
were 100%. Prices closed unchanged 
on family flour and 12¢ higher on 
bakery. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, March 27: Carlots, fam- 
ily short patent $7.20@7.60, standard 
patent $6.70@6.90; bakery unenriched 
in paper bags short patent $6.32@ 
6.42, standard patent $6.22@6.32, 
straight grade $6.1746.27. Truck lots 
200 50¢ higher on all grades, 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business failed to 
make a significant turn for the better 
in the central states during the week 
ending March 26, and even showed 
some signs of slackening below a 
pace which already is causing con- 
cern among flour millers. Some mills 
reportedly were hard pressed to keep 
running at a satisfactory rate. Sales 
were estimated at around 40 to 45% 
of capacity. 


Prices were mostly lower for the 


week some dropping as much as 20¢ 
sack. Decreases were general along 
the line. This further reduced the 


likelihood of extensive purchases since 
buyers seemed to be waiting for fur- 
ther declines. Orders came in for 
shipment -in most cases—for no more 
than 30 days away. 

Family flour sales also were slow, 
although shipping directions were 
said to be inereasing. Soft wheat 
sales probably registered a slight in- 
crease during the period, although 
southwestern and spring wheat flour 
sales were down considerably. 

Quotations March 26: Spring top 
patent $6.45@6.70, standard $6.35a 
6.60, clear $5.8006.15; hard winter 
short $6.15@6.45, 95% patent $6.05 
“6.35, clear $5.10@5.34; family flour 
$7.95; soft winter short $7.40@7.42, 
standard $6@6.72, clear $5.66@6.35. 


St. Louis: Demand for flour last 
week just fair. There was no 
change in shipping directions. De- 
mand for packaged goods was hold- 
ine fairly well. An excellent demand 
prevailed for clears and low grades. 

Quotations March 26: In 100-Ib. 


was 


cottons: Family top soft patent $6.45, 
top hard $7.80, ordinary $6.45. In 
100-Ib. papers: Bakers, cake $6.20, 
pastry $5.35, soft straights $5.50, 


clears $5.15; hard winter short patent 
$6.30, standard $6.15, clears $5.45; 
spring short $6.85, standard $6.75, 


clears $6.55. 


Boston: Flour prices closed gener- 
ally higher in the local market last 
week, with trading activity decidedly 


on the wane as market values ad- 
vanced. Springs finished unchanged to 
9¢ higher for the week while hard 
winters registered a net gain of 10¢ 
Soft wheat flours were irregularly 
lower and closed unchanged to 25¢ 
lower with the principal weakness be- 
ing centered in eastern straights and 
high ratio. The other grades were 
stable and unchanged. 

Dealers reported moderate buying 
activity early in the week but a gen- 
eral cessation when price peaks were 
reached. Most of the buying was on a 
short term basis and generally for 
the purpose of maintaining adequate 
inventories. While there was no prom- 
ise of a step-up in the Easter or Pass- 
over business, most of the trade was 
preparing for the possibility. Prac- 
tically all conceded that general busi- 
ness could not be much slower. 

Quotations March 27: Spring short 
patents $7.07@7.17, standards $6.97@ 
7.07, high gluten $7.62@7.72, first 
clears $6.57@6.87; hard winter short 
patents $6.8006.91, standards $6.60 
6.71; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72@ 
6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.5705.92, high ratio $6.57@7.92; 
family $8.37. 

Buffalo: Flour sales were poor last 
week in reflection of the general 
downturn in business. The export 
trade was again affected by the New 
York City dock strike. 

Prices of spring wheat flour were 
off a little at the beginning of the 
week. They rebounded later only to 
sustain an 8¢ loss on March 26 that 
put them 1¢ under a week earlier. 

Kansas wheat flour climbed more 
gradually, but it too followed a simi- 
lar pattern and backed down again. 
First clears ended the week 5¢ lower. 


Soft wheat flour slumped 30¢ and 
cake flour 20¢ in response to the 
Chicago market. 

The Commodity Credit Corp.'s 
move to barter red soft wheat for 
hard wheat brought about the de- 


cline. The CCC has suspended the 
action, but the trade here doesn’t 
know whether it is temporary or not. 

There have been some efforts made 
to export wheat through Baltimore. 


But the volume of shipments was 
light. 
Retail goods sales were in fair 


volume, but anyone holding a 30 to 
45 day backlog is avoiding the cur- 
rent market. 

Most mills here averaged five days 
of production last week. 

Quotations March 26: Spring fam- 
ily $8.25, high gluten $7.50@7.73, 
short $6.95@7.18, standard $6.90@ 
7.08, straight $6.85, first clear $6.61@ 
6.67; hard winter short $6.84, stand- 
ard $6.67@6.74, first clear $5.88G 
6.37; soft winter short patent $6.15@ 
7.96, standard $7.26, straight $5.81@ 
6.05, first clear $4.91@5.15. 

New York: A fair business among 
rank and file buyers developed toward 
the close of last week as mills pro- 
tected against advances. Discounts of 
5@10¢ concurrent with an increase of 
8¢ on springs and 5¢ in hard winters 
drew bakers and jobbers into the 
market for short-time needs, and al- 
though the contracts were made for 
120 days, deliveries were expected 
long before that time. 

Many buyers of southwesterns in- 
dicated that they will not replenish 
until their present contracts are prac- 
tically exhausted. However, some 
brokers pushed sales with the thought 
that the market might currently be 
at the low point for the remainder 
of the crop year. Only in isolated 
cases have the larger buyers covered 
their needs through May, and the 
small trade’s commitments are hand- 
to-mouth. 

Many Jewish bakeries are begin- 
ning to stop taking deliveries in an- 
ticipation of the Passover holidays 
when the shop is cleaned out of flour 
but stocks on spot are large enough 
to take care of any unexpected needs. 
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PREPONDERANCE OF ADVICE — The above sign was suspended at one 
end of the Edgewater Beach ballroom during the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Baking Engineers, suggesting the avoidance, elimination, 
and dessication of unworthy, prosaic and pusillanimous verbiage when ad- 
dressing the august assemblage foregathered. 


Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal 
has recently cut down on the number 
of permits issued because of crowded 
conditions, and the jam of cars for 
export at railroad terminals is creat- 
ing a serious back-up in shipments 
from Buffalo mills. Although as much 
diversion as possible has been made 
to other ports, the complete cessa- 
tion of activity in the Port of New 
York is creating great concern. 

Eastern soft winters have been 
practically cleaned up. While mills 
offer an occasional car, quantity ship- 
ments are not available. 

Quotations March 27: Spring fam- 
ily flour $8.35, high glutens $7.52@ 
7.62, standard patents $6.85@6.97, 
clears $6.50@6.75; hard winter short 
patents $6.77@6.89, standard patents 
$6.57 @ 6.69; soft winter high ratios 
$6.60@7.90, straights $5.50@5.90. 


Pittsburgh: Springs and hard win- 
ter grades sold moderately well last 
week, largely on the day when an 
advance of 8¢ in springs and 5¢ in 
hard southwestern patents was an- 
nounced. Protection at the old prices 
was extended for a day, and both 
large and small bakeries bought. 

In springs bookings were not so 
large. Some mill representatives had 
their trade so thoroughly booked that 
the buyers failed to take other than 
small lots, if any. Others bought 
moderately, a little of hard winters 
and a little of spring patents. High 
glutens, being both scarce and high 
priced, failed to attract buyers. 

Cake and pastry flours held only 
meager interest and sold in small 
volume. Sales of family patents were 
medium but a large sale of family 
patents is predicted as much home 
baking is now being done by part- 
time workers families. Directions are 
fair to good. 

Quotations March 27: Hard winter 
Kansas standard patent $6.44@6.72, 
medium patent $6.49@6.82, short pat- 
ent $6.59@6.92; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.80@6.98, medium patent $6.85 
@7.03, short patent $6.90 @7.08, clears 
$6.270 6.91, high gluten $7.45@7.70; 
family patent, advertised brands $8.25, 
other brands $6.25@7.60; pastry and 
cake flours $5.47@7.99. 


Philadelphia: Quiet dealings were 
the rule on the local flour market 
last week, a period in which prices 
shifted back and forth in a narrow 
range without evidence of establish- 
ing a definite trend. Much of the 
shifting was within a radius of 5¢ 
sack, and minus signs of that di- 
mension were in the majority at the 
close. Observers said that the inde- 
cisive pattern was a true reflection 
of the inability of bakers and jobbers 
to make up their minds as to just 
what course of action they should 
pursue under present circumstances. 

Much of the trade’s attention was 
focused upon weather developments 
in the Southwest, where some recent 
showers were reported to have pro- 
vided only mild relief from a drought 
which is now in its fourth month. 
Many buyers had hoped that im- 
proved moisture would inflict pres- 
sure on flour costs and present an 
opportunity to purchase below latest 
mill postings. Meanwhile, stocks of 
hard winters have declined to the 
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point where more hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is materializing. 

Spring grades suffered from the 
same neglect, although a number of 
single carlot transactions were said 
to have been consummated this week, 
originating with operators who were 
forced to buy in order to maintain 
production schedules. Despite short- 
term coverage, bakers are interested 
only in early delivery and mill repre- 
sentatives see no change in the pre- 
vailing caution unless some important 
development ensues to prompt broad- 
er supply situations. This, they add, 
could be either an increase or a 
downward adjustment in values, al- 
though the latter might prove less 
of a stimulant because of the practice 
of waiting to see how far the decline 
will go. Meanwhile, bakery sales are 
still lethargic, showing that flour 
consumption is below normal. 

Quotations March 27: Spring high 
gluten $7.55@7.65, short patent $7@ 
7.10, standard $6.90@7, first clear 
$6.75 46.85; hard winter short patent 
$6.75 @6.85, standard $6.55 @6.65; soft 
winter western $5.40@5.65, nearby 
$5 @5.20. 


South 


New Orleans: Quietness was again 
experienced in the flour business last 
week, with only moderate sales being 
consummated, some of which were on 
a p.d.s. basis. The trade in general 
appeared very reluctant to purchase 
for other than 30 days to nearby re- 
quirements. 

Most activity occurred in hard win- 
ters with a slight easing of prices. 
Northern springs were somewhat 
stronger and this resulted in further 
curtailment of purchasing. 

Soft winters remain fairly steady in 
price, but little interest was shown 
by the cracker and cookie bakers. 
This trade is well contracted at more 
favorable figures and shows no desire 
to cover for replacement. As a result 
sales were confined to one or two 
carlots. Cake flour sales also were in- 
active with only very moderate 
amounts being booked for not in ex- 
cess of 30 days. 

Shipping directions continue to hold 
up well and are just about in line 
for this time of the year. Stocks on 
hand are being gradually reduced in 
anticipation of the coming warmer 
weather. 

Export flour inquiries have been 
fairly active and resulted in good 
round lots being worked to Jamaica 
and Venezuela but only scattered 
amounts to the other Americas. Offers 
on further business were pending for 
acceptance at week end. The Nether- 
lands was actively inquiring, but no 
further European business reported. 

Quotations March 26, packed in 
100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.20@6.40, 
standard $6.05@6.20, first clear $4.60 
@4.95; spring bakery short patent 
$6.60 46.85, standard $6.50@6.75, first 
clear $6.25@6.45, high gluten 7.10@ 
7.35; soft wheat short patent $5.35@ 
5.65, straight $4.95@5.20, first clear 
$4.25@ 4.60, high ratio cake $5.654 
6.05; Pacific Coast cake $7.20@7.40, 
pastry $6.55@6.65. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market continued 
quiet last week but production con- 
tinued at a fairly high level. Deliver- 
ies on outstanding contracts were said 
to be satisfactory and prices moved in 
a very narrow range. In spite of the 
increase in wheat on the eastern op- 
tions, the local market did not change 
much, and millers were having a hard 
time finding high protein wheat to 
fulfill their requirements. Family pat- 
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ent $8, Bluestem $7.06, bakery $7.18, 
pastry $6.46. 

Portland: Flour markets received 
a boost with the purchase by the 
Army of 11 million pounds last week. 
This was the first in several months 
but only a few mills shared in the 
business. Shipment is after April 10. 
There is a small amount of other ex- 
port business, but in the aggregate 
it is not large. Domestic business 1s 
still of a hand-to-mouth character, 
with buying mostly fill-in orders. 

Quotations March 27: High glu- 
ten $7.75, all Montana $7.13, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.20, Bluestem 
bakers $7.16, cake $7.46, pastry $6.56, 
whole wheat 100% $6.76, cracked 
wheat $6.08, graham $6.36 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A further price 
cut imposed by the British millers ef- 
fective in the week ended March 27 
again weakened Canadian sales ef- 
forts in the U.K. market. National 
flour of 80% extraction was cut a 
further shilling or 14¢ to give a price 
of 96/- 280-lb. sack ex-mill or $13.44 
at an exchange rate of $2.80 to the 
pound sterling. White flour was cut 
by two shillings or 28¢ to give a 
price of 100/- 280-Ib. sack ex-mill or 
$14. 

This cut in the price of national 
flour makes no difference to the con- 
sumer since any saving is reflected 
in the amount of subsidy the govern- 
ment has to pay. The price differen- 
tial favoring the darker flour still re- 
mains and effectively reduces the in- 
terest of the consumer in the better 
product. However, the Canadian mill- 
ers have proved their abilities to man- 
ufacture an acceptable national flour, 
although the price cuts are sufficient 
to reduce their competition. 

Jamaica provided some secondary 
interest in the market though the 
number of mills tendering was lim- 
ited. Routine buyers are showing only 
the usual interest, and sales are not 
heavy. 

The domestic market remains steady 
with buyers a little more active than 
usual probably because of the ru- 
mors of a price rise. However, the 
competition is such that deals can be 
made advantageously irrespective of 
the quotations. Quotations March 27: 
Top patent springs for use in Canada 
$11.70@11.90 bbl., bakers $9.10@9.80 
bbl, all less cash discounts, 98's cot- 
ton mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market re- 
ports small sales, although activity is 
by no means as great as it was earlier 
in the season. Quotations March 27: 
Export $4.10 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Mon- 
treal-Halifax. 

There is no appreciable interest 
in winter wheat. Quotations March 
27: $1.59@1.61 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
points. 

Vancouver: Developments in new 
export flour business from this area 
were again negligible last week. Busi- 
ness continued to be confined mainly 
to regular monthly requirements for 
the Philippines and small shipments 
to other points in the Far East and 
South America. 

Latest information here points to a 
continuation of low priced offerings 
from Australian mills, especially in 
the sterling account areas of the 
Far East. There is also some fear in 
the minds of Canadian exporters 
about U.S. government intentions in 
offering surplus wheat and flour. 

Some exporters feel that some im- 
provement may be expected in a com- 
paratively short time with regard to 
the convertibility of sterlirg. This be- 
lief is strengthened by the recent ac- 
tion of such countries as Australia to 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





s Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Spring family 

Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 
Spring straight 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard witter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter etraight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour dark 
Semolina blend, bulk 


Spring family 

Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 
Spring first clear 

Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina blend. bulk 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grade 
Pastry 


*100-lb. papers. 1100-Ib 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 


export cottons 


(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


prompt delivery 

Mpls 
5.99a7 
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6.51 
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7.85 
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7.17 6.904 7.08 6 60@6.85 
7.07 6.800 6.08 6,506.75 
STU GRT GC.27G6.91 6.260 6.45 
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“a 160@ 4.05 
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9.10@ 9.80 9.65@ 9.95 
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Montreal-Halifax, **For delivery between 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week end millfeed quotations 
load lets, prompt delivery, 


Chicago 
Bran $58.50@59.00 
19.004 60.00 


Standard midds 
Flour midds 
Red dog 61 


Kansas City 


iran $51.75 @52.5 
Shorts 64.75 


Mill run 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


ton 


§0.004 60 


WToue 


a 


$53.00@ 54.00 


summarized from the 


packed in 100-Ib. sacka, 


$569.50@60.25 


$61.00@62 


$54.00@56.00 


market reviews, are based on car 
indicated points 


Piiladelphia Lioston 
s “1 68.00 $ W660 
"7 69.50 “65.00 
u a 
“74.00 “ 
New Orleans Seattle 
$62.00 62.50 5 a 
65.00@ 65.75 “ 
“ @ivzov 
Middlings 


$57.00 @68.00 
49.00@62.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the 
of Trade, in bushels (0000's omitted) 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
louluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kanaas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


Totals 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, In cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis 
May July 








Mar 229 
Mar. 23 

Mar. 24 

Mar. 25 

Mar. 26 

Mar 22 153% 155 116 
Mar. 23 153% 1554 

Mar. 24 154 1166" 116 
Mar. 25 155% 157% 

Mar. 26 155% 157) 109 


WHEAT 





1% 


Kansas City 
July July-hard May July 


FPLAXBEEI 
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* provide dollars for purchases in Can- 
ada, and it may well be that normal 
flour buying areas such as Hong 
Kong and Malaya and even Ceylon 
may have some dollars soon for Ca- 
nadian flour. 


Competition from Canadian wheat 
milled in Japan is still not reported 
serious in the sterling account coun- 
tries of the Far East. Japanese pur- 
chases of grain here are very small at 
present, the Japanese apparently 
waiting for the signing of the pro- 
posed trade treaty with this country 
before making further placements 
in the Canadian grain market. 

There continues to be no change 
in the domestic flour trade. Sales of 
cake mixes are reported strong in 
stores. Cash car quotations for hard 
wheat grinds: First patents $12.60 in 
98's cottons; bakers’ patents $11.60 
in paper bags and $11,90 in cottons; 
western cake flour to the trade $14.25 
and western pastry $12.95. 


Winnipeg: Export flour sales by 
Canadian mills at 241,000 bbl. for the 
week ended March 25 were 91,000 
bbl. greater than the week previous. 
IWA destinations took 73,000 bbl. in 
small lots, while Class 2 flour sales, 
slightly in excess of 168,000 bbl, 
showed roughly half going to the 
U.K. The remainder was made up 
of small parcels going to a number 
of destinations. 

Domestic trade is moderate and 
mills are operating close to 75% of 
capacity. Prices remain firm. Quota- 
tions March 27: Top patent springs 








BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 
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Dorr @ite)tacme) meats 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 
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CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


$7. LOUIS, MO. 
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for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary 
$11@11.70; second patents $10.50@ 
11.20, second patents to bakers $9.65 
@9.95. All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices slipped back 
50¢@$1 on bran, but other types held 
about steady for the week ending 
March 29. Demand was off from last 
week, but no particular pressure on 
prices was apparent as offerings still 
were not plentiful. Quotations March 
29: Bran $53.50@55, standard midds 
$54.50055.50, flour midds. $56.50@ 
57.50, red dog $57 757.50. 

Kansas City: After reaching a high 


of $52.75 for bran and $55.75 for 
shorts late last week, demand was 
not so intense and offerings were 


somewhat improved. The result was a 
downward trend in millfeed values 
here at the beginning of this week 
Quotations March 29: Bran $51.75@ 
52.50 and shorts $54.75 @ 55.50, sacked 
Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was mod 
erate last week, with offerings about 


offsetting the demand. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, March 26: Bran 
$52.75@53, shorts $55.50@56. Bran 


advanced 25@50¢ ton and shorts 50¢ 
ton, compared with the preceding 
week, 

Salina: Demand was good last week 
with bran $1.50 ton higher and shorts 
$1.50 ton higher. Supplies have been 
scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas City 
March 25: Bran $53@53.50, gray 
shorts $55.50@56. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was strong, coming from all classes 
of the trade. Mills found interest in 
tense both locally and from the 
Southeast. Bran was up 25¢ and 
shorts were 50¢ higher. Quotations 
basis Kansas City, March 26: Bran 
$52@52.75, shorts $55@55.75. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
not broad or urgent, but offerings 
were so limited that the market held 
firm with strong undertone. Quota- 
tions March 26: Bran $61@62, gray 
shorts $62.50@63.50, delivered Texas 
common points; about 50¢ higher on 
both, compared with a week previous 


Oklahoma City: Bran was in good 
demand last week, but shorts were 
slow. Prices closed 25¢ higher on 
bran and 50¢ higher on shorts, Quota- 
tions, straight cars, March 26: Bran 
$54.75 @55.75, millrun $56.254 57.25 


shorts $57.75@58.75. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 
Chicago: A fair amount of mill 


feed was traded in the central states 
during the week ending March 29, al 
though not as much as during the 
previous period, Prices were irregular 
with bran and standard midds. gain- 
ing $1.50@2.50 a ton, while flour 
midds, and red dog were unchanged 
to slightly lower. Supplies were cur- 
tailed by reduced flour mill running 
time, but purchasers did not seem dis 
turbed by prospects of a short sup- 
ply. Bids reportedly were running 
about $1 under the market. Quota- 
tions March 29: Bran $58.50@59 
standard midds. $59@60, flour midds 
$607 60.50, red dog $610 62 

St. Louis: The price trend last 
week was a little easier for both 
bran and shorts. Supplies were still 
not large. Quotations March 26: Bran 
$56.50@57, shorts $59.75@60.25, St 
Louis switching limits. 

Boston: Millfeeds advanced rather 
sharply in the local market last week 
under the impetus of increased de 
mand and a general withdrawal of 
offerings. While the demand was more 
or less insistent, it was also confined 
to spot needs which apparently few 


suppliers were in a position to satis- 
fy. Standard bran advanced $3.50 
while middlings closed $2.50 higher 
Quotations March 27: Standard bran 
$66, midds. $65. 

Buffalo: Prices of millfeed last 
week declined $2 a ton from a week 
earlier, mostly because of a lack of 
demand. Output again dropped slight- 
ly because of reduced offerings from 
flour mills. Sales of millfeed to mix- 
ers were on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
with little evidence of any building 
up of inventories on the part of feed 
mills. Sales again were hampered by 


wide differentials in Buffalo based 
feed with competitive imports of 
Argentine pollards at East Coast 


ports and by discounts from Canadian 


mills. Mill running time here aver- 
aged from 4% to 5 days. Quotations 
March 26: Bran $59.504 60.25, stand- 


ard midds, $60.504 64.50, flour midds 
$60.50 64, red dog $635.50 


Pittsburgh: Higher prices for mill- 
feeds did not develop as much buying 
as is usual when higher prices come 
into the market at a swift pace. The 
trade is reluctant to stock heavily 
Supplies are still sufficient and im- 
mediate deliveries obtainable. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$65.70 04 66.30, standard midds. $66.70 
“67.30, flour midds. $67.907 68.70, 
red dog $69.70@ 70.20 


Philadelphia: Strong upward tend- 
encies prevailed on the local millfeed 
market last week in reflection of an 
improved demand at a time when 
supplies were rather tight. There 
were no reports of buyers being un- 
able to locate offal but rather being 
forced to shop around to find where 
it was available. On the other hand, 
dealers said they experienced 
no change whatever in the situation 
The March 27 quotations showed 
bran up $4 from the previous week 
to $69, while a $3.50 addition put 
standard midds. at $69.50, and a $4 
jump lifting red dog to $74 


some 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained fairly steady last week. De- 
mand eased off some, with mixers and 
jobbers lagging back on purchases, as 
prices remained steady. Offerings 
were light and mills were not press- 
ing for business. Quotations March 
26: Bran $624 62.50, $65 4 
65.75 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
draggy last week, with supplies a lit- 
tle heavier than demand, and prices 
continued to slip. The California mar- 
ket is very quiet and is not sufficient- 
ly high to justify movement of mill- 
feed to advantage in that direction, 
thus local millers had to merchan- 
dise their production in the Pacific 
Northwest, and the job apparently 
was a hard one because no one is 
buying ahead and as long as the 
market continues to decline they will 
probably pursue a_hand-to-mouth 
policy. Market dull, nominal $47 ton, 
delivered common transit points 

Portland: Millrun $46, 
ton 


shorts 


midds. $52 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped 
another $1 last week with supply 
exceeding demand. Mills are operat- 
ing to capacity six days a week, 
24 hours daily, and plants are booked 
well into April. Weather is mild. Quo- 
tations March 26: Red bran and mill- 
run $45, midds. $50. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $52, midds. $57. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$52.50, midds. $57.50, f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles 

Toronto - Montreal: The market 
shows signs of strengthening, though 
this has not yet been evidenced by 
actual figures. Buyers are still show- 
ing resistance to the prevailing price 
level, which they feel is too high, and 
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they are buying only the minimum 
requirements. Quotations March 27: 
3ran $53@54, shorts $54@56, midds. 
$577 58, net cash terms, bags _ in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Tor- 
onto-Montreal. ‘ 

Vancouver: Continued strong de- 
mand on the eastern seaboard is 
maintaining firm millfeed quotations 
from prairie and local mills. Domestic 
demand remains fair, with only lim- 
ited production due to the absence 
of new flour orders. Cash car quota- 
tions: Bran $54, shorts $54.25, midds. 
$55 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds in 
Western Canada was strong for the 
week ended March 25, with an indi- 
cation of strengthening prices. Most 
of the stocks move to Eastern Can- 
ada. Quotations March 27: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and _ Alberta — bran, 
f.o.b. mills $45@50, shorts. $46@51, 
middlings $49@52. All prices. cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand remains slack, 
with prices off from a week earlier. 
Quotations March 26: Pure white rye 
$3.864 3.91, medium rye $3.66@3.71, 
dark rye $3.16@3.21. 


Chicago: Rye flour prices dipped 
around 20¢ sack in the central states 
during the week ending March 26, 
causing already cautious buyers to 
stand back further from actual buy- 
ing. Orders were for spot shipments 
only. Quotations March 26: White 
patent rye $4.21@4.27, medium $4.01 
@4.07, dark $3.46@3.52. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were reported good last 
week. Quotations March 26: Pure 
white $4.63, medium $4.43, dark $3.88, 
rye meal $4.13. 

Buffalo: The rye market “fell out 
of bed” last week, A series of de- 
clines brought the total loss for the 
week to 20¢. If there is a turn in 
the market, the trade here expects a 
substantial volume of orders. One 
thing that has puzzled the trade here 
is that few bakeries have taken ad- 
vantage of the current low price of 
rye and increased their output of rye 
bread. Quotations March 26: White 
rye $4.58@4.80, medium rye $4.384 
4.60, dark rye $3.83@3.95. 

New York: Scattered sales of rye 
flour were made last week, 10@20¢ 
below prevailing quotations. Pure 
white patents, March 27: $4.65@ 4.75. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices were 
at a point last week where some 
buying developed and more inquiries 
were made. The market was being 
watched for future buying. Quota- 
tions March 26, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white rye No. 1 $4.58@ 
1.79, medium $4.29@4.59, dark $3.83 
“4.29, blended $6.29@6.39, rye meal 
$4.04 4.08 

Philadelphia: The year’s biggest 
slump in values occurred on the local 
rye market last week in the wake of 
a sharp setback which carried grain 
futures to their lowest level in recent 
years. Quite a few bakers who have 
been holding off commitments were 
inspired to seek moderate coverage, 
but the over-all volume which result- 
ed was still short of what might have 
been expected The March 27 quota- 
tion on rye white of $4.70@4.80 was 
20¢ sack under that of the previous 
week 

Portland: White patent $6.25, pure 
dark $5.50 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The demand is 
fairly satisfactory with supplies am- 
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ple to meet 
March 27 


all demands. Quotations 


Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 


tons $5, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons 
$6.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montrea! 
Winnipeg: Export trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal was difficult to con- 
firm as far as western mills were 
concerned last week. Domestic trade, 
however, remains surprisingly good, 


and there accumulation of sup- 
plies. Prices were steady. Quotations 
March 27: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$4.85@5.05 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70@ 
5.85. All prices cash carlots. 


is no 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FROZEN FOODS INCREASE 


Frozen foods now account for an 


average of 4.6% of the over-all vol- 
ume sold in chain and independent 
supermarkets 


IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 











ing and bleachin 


9 flour. 
© STERWIN CHLORINATOR 


= ser accurate device for 
etering even the most mi- 


nute quantities of chlorine. 


© OXYLITE® 
efficient, econo 
bleaching agent. 


For information On our Floy, 
ir 
Contract, write direct to 


Service 


1H. 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
8 WEST 9th ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 


* TRADEMARK 














QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Quality Cakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO OKL AWC 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Il. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








” 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
| FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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NORTHWEST PRODUCTION 
CLUB HEARS 5-MAN PANEL 


MINNEAPOLIS Bakers should 
keep accurate production records on 
every product turned out, as well as 
maintain wages and hours records 
and cost figures, it was emphasized 
at the March meeting of the North- 
western Production Men's Club at 
the Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. 

A five-man panel, moderated by 
Bert Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co., Minne- 
apolis, answered questions submitted 
by a large number of the 157 total 
attendants at the meeting. The panel 
pointed out that basic records are 
essential to operating a successful 
bakery. 

The nominating committee for the 
June election of new officers was an- 
nounced by Herbert Wortman, Zins- 
master Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
president of the group. Chairman of 
the committee is M. J. Swanson, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Minne- 
apolis. Members are: Edwin Duren, 
Tip-Top Bakery, St. Paul; M. P. Fer- 
guson, Ferguson Bakery, Minneapolis; 
H. A. Nestor, Egekvist Bakeries, Min- 
neapolis, and Charles Wyar, Zins- 
master Baking Co., St. Paul. 

Customers must and can be edu- 
cated to the goodness of frozen baked 
goods, one baker declared. Tests and 
experience have shown that freezing 
does not reduce flavor and quality, it 
was pointed out. One baker felt that 
freezing of some products actually 
produces a better taste. 

Members of the panel were LaVern 
Paulson, Tender Krust Baking Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis.; Bill Duerr, Duerr’s 
Bakery, St. Paul; Ace Peer, Excel- 
sior Baking Co.; C. R. Krause, 
Krause’s Campus Bakery, and Ray 
Thelen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., the lat- 
ter three all of Minneapolis 

The next meeting of the club will 
be April 13, beginning at 6:30 p.m. at 
the Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. 


—“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


J. O. O’NEILL HEADS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO—-At the annual meeting 
of the Chicago Association of Grain 
Commission Merchants J. Orville 
O'Neill of Shearson-Hammil!l & Co., 
was elected president to succeed Rob- 
ert H. Gardner. 

Other officers elected are 
L. Kennedy, Jr., 


Richard 
Harris Upham and 


Co., vice president; Edward F. 
Thompson, Jr., Lamson Bros. & Co., 
treasurer, and Leonard J. Paidar, 
Goodbody & Co., secretary. Newly 
selected directors are Richard L. 
Kennedy, Myron Ratcliffe, and Wil- 


liam E. Ferguson. 


“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


GUATEMALA PUTS NEW 
CURB ON FLOUR IMPORTS 
WASHINGTON 

increased the amount of domestic 

flour that must be purchased before 
foreign made flour may be imported 

into the country from a ratio of 50% 

to 70%, the U.S. Department of Com- 

merce reports. Flour already shipped 
to Guatemala is not exempt under the 
ruling. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


LAKE FREIGHT RATE CUT 
REFLECTS DIM PROSPECTS 
BUFFALO—tThe rate for carrying 
grain by lake freighter from the head 
of the Great Lakes to Buffalo at the 
start of this season will be 7¢ bu., 
marine men reported here. This is 
drop of about 22% from the 9¢ bu. 
rate at the beginning of the 1953 


Guatemala has 


season and reflects the bleak outlook 
for the early-season grain trade and 
an expected surplus of ship cargo 
space this year. 

The 2¢ drop means that the ship 
owners’ revenue for an average cargo 
will be from $5,000 to $6,000 less than 
last year. 

Grain men said a few grain boats 
have been lined up for Buffalo early 
in the season but that the chartering 
of grain cargo space “is far from 
brisk.” 

At least half of Canada’s 225-ship 
inland fleet is expected to be laid up 
this season because of lack of busi- 
ress, a Montreal report states. Lake 
ship owners regard business prospects 
as dismal and declare that the season 


may end as one of the worst on 
record. 
There are reports here that the 
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Commodity Credit Corp. will unload 
part of the surplus grain stored in 
its “mothball” fleet in New York, 
Philadelphia and Norfolk, Va. Grain 
men said that it is their understand- 
ing that some of this grain will be 
shipped to Spain. Some also may go 


to other countries outside the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 
The grain taken out of the East 


Coast mothball fleet is expected to 
be replaced by other surplus wheat 
stocks now stored in the interior of 
the country. The possibility of the 
grain moving through Buffalo grain 
elevators en route to the mothball 
fleet is about the only bright spot in 
the grain picture here. And grain men 
say even that possibility would 
quickly dissipate if the grain moves 
all-rail from the Midwest to the East 
Coast. 
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ARKELL and SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y * WELLSBURG, W VA. * MOBILE. ALA. 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours, 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sSEATT?LE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasTeRn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orry 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK PLAY-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











FAMILY FLOUR 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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TOLEDO WELCOME—George J. Forrester, vice president, Toledo Board of 
Trade (top photo), welcomes registrants at the first annual meeting of the 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., held in Toledo recently. At his im- 
mediate left is Myles W. Turner, Lancaster, retiring president, and Ralph H. 
Kagay, Columbus, executive secretary, is nearest the camera. Among the 


nationally known speakers who addressed the convention were, 


(bottom 


photo), left to right, Marvin L. McLain, director, grain division, Commodity 


Stabilization Service, USDA, Washington; Richard V. Cunningham, 


New 


York, president, Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., and Ray B. Bowden, 
executive vice president, Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., Washington. 
The present association resulted from the merger last summer of the Ohio 
Mill, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. and the Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Assn. 





AFMA Convention Plans Set; 


‘Human Equation” to Be Theme 


CHICAGO—“The Human Equation 
in the Feed Business” will be the 
theme of the 46th annual convention 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., to be held May 6-7 at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 

W. E. Glennon, AFMA president, 
said: “The human element is the most 
important ingredient in feed manu- 
facturing, and we intend to direct 
our entire program toward this vital 
problem.” 

Special attention will be focused on 
the personnel picture in feed manu- 
facturing. 

The keynote speaker of the conven- 
tion will be Victor L. Short, founder 
and president of the Institute of Hu- 
man Science of Chicago, who will 
address the opening session Thursday 
morning on “How Human Engineer- 
ing Solves Today's Problems.” Mr. 
Short has trained thousands in hu- 
man engineering through seminars 
sponsored by topflight corporations 
for their management and personnel. 
He defines human engineering as 
dealing with people effectively, un- 
derstanding and analyzing them and 
gaining their good will and coopera- 
tion through intelligent appeals to 
their most responsive emotions. 

The human element in foreign rela- 
tions, especially as it deals with Asi- 
atic problems, will be the theme of 
an address by Congressman Walter 
H. Judd (R., Minn.) Friday morning, 
May 7. Considered one of the nation’s 


outstanding authorities and lecturers 
on Asiatic affairs, a medical mission- 
ary in China for several decades prior 
to World War II, and an influential 
member of the House Foreign Affairs 
and Government Operations Commit- 
tees, Congressman Judd will entitle 
his speech, “The Free World's Stake 
in Asia.” 

Two phases of the feed manufac- 
turing personnel picture will be cov- 
ered in separate sessions devoted to 
the men in science and to the men in 
industry. 

Men in science will be highlighted 
Thursday afternoon, May 6, when 
AFMA accords recognition to three 
outstanding research scientists. Re- 
cipients of the $1,000 association 
awards will be: Dr. J. W. Thomas of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Md., for his work in dairy 
research; Dr, G. F. Combs, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, for his work in 
poultry; and, Dr. Damon V. Catron, 
Iowa State College, for his contribu- 
tions to the field of animal nutrition. 

The role that men of science play 
in feed formulation will be empha- 
sized in a dramatic presentation en- 
titled “Feed Research Applied” by 
Dr. E. I. Robertson, director of nutri- 
tion, John W. Eshelman & Sons Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. Dr. Robertson is chair- 
man of the information committee of 
the AFMA Nutrition Council. 

Two other men of science spotlight- 
ed at Thursday afternoon's session 


will shed light on the use of urea in 
cattle feeding and on the latest re- 
search findings in the so-called “crazy 
chick disease.” Dr. J. Thomas Reid, 
professor of animal husbandry at 
Cornell University will discuss ‘‘Pro- 
tein Replacements for Ruminants,” 
and Dr. E. P. Singsen, head of the 
poultry department, University of 
Connecticut, will speak on “Encepha- 
lomalacia in the Chick.” 


Personnel Problems 

Every facet of the personnel prob- 
lem within a feed manufacturing or- 
ganization will be treated in a panel 
discussion by four industry leaders 
on Friday morning entitled “People 
and Profits.”” The two-hour discussion 
and question and answer period will 
be moderated by B. D. Eddie, presi- 
deat, Superior Feed Mills, OKlahoma 
City. 

The first panelist, Troy V. Cox, 
vice president of Albers Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, will deal with the prob- 
lem of selecting personnel. This will 
be followed by a discussion of com- 
pensation of personnel by E. J. Cash- 
man, president of Doughboy Indus- 
tries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis. Third 
participant will be Ray E. Rowland, 
vice president of Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, who will discuss evaluation 
of personnel. The fourth speaker, who 
will tackle the question of integrat- 
ing personnel, will be Lloyd S. Riford, 
chairman of the board, The Beacon 
Milling Co., Cayuga, New York. The 
meeting will then be open for ques- 
tions from the floor. 

To assist feed men in planning pro- 
duction programs and sales efforts 
in the coming year, Dean McNeal, 
vice president in charge of procure- 
ment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, will present the agricultural 
economic outlook, particularly as it 
affects feed manufacturers, in his 
speech, “Forecasting the Future for 
Feed.” 

J. D. Sykes, chairman of the board 
of directors of the AFMA and vice 
president of Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, and Mr. Glennon will be the 
two opening speakers of the conven- 
tion program Thursday morning. Mr. 
Sykes will stress the responsibilities 
and service of the feed manufactur- 
ing industry to agriculture and the 
nation’s consumers of meat, milk and 
eggs. Mr. Glennon will discuss the 
service of the association to the feed 
industry. 

Stacy B. Randle, president of the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials and New Jersey State 
Chemist, will review the relation- 
ships between state feed control offi- 
cials and feed manufacturers in his 
speech Thursday morning entitled 
“Know Your Feed.” 

“All indications are that the record 
attendance of 1,503 set last year will 
be broken in 1954,” said W. T. Dia- 
mond, AFMA §secretary-treasurer. 
“AFMA members started reserving 
hotel space for this year’s meeting 
immediately after the 1953 conven- 
tion. Considering the number of 
rooms which are now taken at the 
Conrad Hilton and other Chicago ho- 
tels, as compared to previous years, 
it would appear that more feed man- 
ufacturers will be in attendance than 
ever before.” 


Special Meetings 


In addition to the regular sessions 
which may be attended by all regis- 
trants at the convention, several 
closed meetings will be held during 
the week of May 2, and will be limit- 
ed to members of the respective 
groups. 

On Wednesday, May 5, the annual 
meeting of the AFMA board of direc- 
tors will be held. The results of the 
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election of 10 new directors will be 
announced and officers will be elected. 

Four other meetings will be held 
Wednesday. The first is the 14th an- 
nual assembly of the 80-man AFMA 
Nutrition Council, which will conduct 
work in both separate and combined 
meetings of its 12 sub-committees. 
The second is a combined meeting of 
the states relations committee of the 
American Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officials under the chairmanship 
of W. B. Griem, Madison, Wis., and 
the AFMA feed control relations com- 
mittee with G. F. Dieffenbach, Quak- 
er Oats Co., serving as chairman. The 
third is the annual meeting of the 
AFMA executive traffic committee 
under the leadership of Chairman 
E. P. Costello, Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis. The fourth is the initial 
meeting of AFMA committee of pur- 
chasing agents at which all purchas- 
ing agents will have a chance to 
assemble as a separate group. Chair- 
man of this committee is Erle Ellis, 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago. 

The AFMA Dog Food Division will 
also hold its annual meeting during 
the convention week. This meeting 
will be held at a luncheon Friday, 
May 7, and will include the an- 
nouncement of election of directors 
and officers, a short address by Ray 
Hanfield, executive secretary of the 
National Dog Welfare Guild, New 
York, and a report from the AFMA 
dog food research committee. Fea- 
tured speaker at the luncheon will be 
Dr. Paul H. Phillips, University of 
Wisconsin, who will give a progress 
report on the AFMA-sponsored ca- 
nine nutrition research program. A 
meeting of the Dog Food Division 
executive committee will be held Fri- 
day morning at a breakfast. 

Current members of the AFMA 
feed survey committee as well as 
those who served on the committee 
during the past five years will be 
special guests at the convention and 
will be honored with a luncheon on 
May 6. Chairman of the 1953-54 com- 
mittee is I. B. Johnson, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, South Dakota 
State College. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOYBEAN MEETING SLATED 
FOR COLUMBUS APRIL 7-8 


COLUMBUS—Soybean diseases and 
processor problems will be among the 
topics to be discussed at the Tri-State 
Soybean Processors and Agronomists 
Conference which will be held at the 
Ohio Union Bldg., Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, April 7-8. 

A 6 p.m. dinner April 7 will open 
the program. An address of welcome 
will be given by R. G. Houghtlin, 
president, National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn., Chicago, following which 
Dr. Mervin G. Smith, chairman, de- 
partment of agricultural economics 
and rural sociology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, will discuss “Economic and 
Policy Prospects for Agriculture.” 

The April 8 program will open with 
registration at 8 a.m. The remainder 
of the program: 

8:30-9 a.m., “Processor Problems,” 
W. E. Huge. vice president, Central 
Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 9-9:20 
a.m., “Soil Conditioners for Crust 
Control,” W. P. Martin, Ohio State 
University; 9:20-9:40 a.m., “Effect of 
Temperature on the Availability of 
Manganese to Soybean Plants,” H. J. 
Mederski, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment station; 9:40-10 a.m., questions; 
10:15-11:15 a.m., panel, “Soybean Dis- 
eases,” D. Chamberlain, University of 
Illinois; K. Athow, Purdue Univer- 
sity; and F. Schmittenhenner, Ohio 
State University; 11:15-11:35 a.m., 
“Soybean Growing by Champions,” 
K. E. Beeson, Purdue University; 
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11:35-11:55 a.m., Recommended Vari- 
eties—A. H. Probst, Purdue Univer- 
sity. 11:55-12 m., questions; and 12- 
1:15, lunch, Terrace Room, Ohio 
Union. 

1:15-1:45 p.m., “Proposed Expand- 
ed Program of Soybean Research,” 
J. W. Calland, managing director, Na- 
tional Soybean Crop Improvement 
Council, Decatur, Ind.; 1:45-2:15 p.m., 
panel, “Soybean Seed Situation,” J. C. 
Hackleman, Illinois; K. E. Beeson, 
Indiana; and D. R. Dodd, Ohio. 2:15- 
2:30 p.m., questions; 2:30-2:45 p.m., 
recess; 2:45-3:45 p.m., panel, “Weed 
Control in Soybeans,” F. Slife, Illi- 
nois, and C. J. Willard, Ohio; 3:45-4 
p.m., questions and announcements. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 


CINCINNATI FEED CLUB 
TO ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


CINCINNATI—The annual dinner 
meeting and election of officers of the 
Cincinnati Feed Club will be held 
April 5 at the Town & Country Club 
in nearby Kentucky. 

Edward C. Cohan, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, now co- 
chairman, is the candidate on both 
the mash and pellet tickets for chair- 
man, and Dr. Lawrence E, Carpenter, 
executive director, Distillers Feed 
Research Council, Inc., is the unani- 
mous choice for secretary-treasurer 
The retiring chairman is Fredric 
Emmert, F. L. Emmert Co. 

Mash ticket candidates for other 
offices are: Co-chairman, Carl A. 
Pollak, Werthan Bag Co., and direc- 
tors, A. J. MacGregor, Kentucky 
Chemical Industries, Inc., and Ray 
Fledderman, Drackett Products Co. 
Pellet ticket candidates are: Co- 
chairman, Robert L. Kemper, Early 
& Daniel Co., and directors, A. H. 
Poppe, Bremco Alfalfa Mills, Inc., 
and George C. Gibson, Yieldmor 
Feeds, Inc. 

The dinner at 6:30 p.m. will be 
preceded with a cocktail hour, and a 
varied entertainment program will 
follow the business session. 
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INDONESIA ESTIMATES 
FLOUR IMPORT NEEDS 

WASHINGTON-—-In an agreement 
recently negotiated between Australia 
and Indonesia, the latter country 
agreed to facilitate the importation 
of 70,000 long tons of Australian 
flour during the 12 months ending 
Oct. 31, 1954. 

This quantity, said to represent 
about half of Indonesia’s total flour 
needs, is not a fixed maximum or 
minimum level, but only a commercial 
estimate of the likely volume of flour 
to be imported from Australia during 
the period under reference provided 
price, type, quality and delivery 
schedules are satisfactory. 








EARLY END TO DROUTH 
AID NOT LIKELY 


WASHINGTON—L. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture officials have plans to 
end the drouth relief feed program by 
April 15, but it is not at all certain 
that the government sales of cut- 
price grains will be halted then. The 
political aspect is of course involved. 
It is now feared that some politicians 
may intervene and insist that the 
program will have to be retained in 
some areas of the original drouth 
disaster states. Perhaps the best that 
may be expected is that USDA will 
curtail the size of the program and 
eliminate the sales of government 
grains in the various states us green 
pasture develops. 
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Protein Shortage 
Basis of Dry Milk 
Disposal Plan 


WASHINGTON — Feed manufac- 
turers and feeders face what is de- 
scribed as a serious over-all shortage 
of high proteins for the balance of 
the feeding year. 

On this prospect rests the contem- 
plated plan of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to make available its 
surplus stocks of dried milk. The aim 
is to stretch available supplies of 
these commodities. 

Revelation of the USDA plans to 
make available through the feed in- 
dustry approximately 500 million 
pounds of 35% protein dried milk 
surplus accumulated in price support 
programs has created some substan- 
tial concern among affected indus- 
tries who fear that this disposal pro- 
gram will materially affect current 
sales of dried milk products ordi- 
narily purchased by feed manufac- 
turers. 

On the surface such concern was 
justified, but the complaints miss a 
more realistic view of the entire 
situation, observers say. 

It is said that some segments of 
the vegetable protein, meat scrap 
and dried milk industries refuse to 
recognize that exports of soybeans 
from the U.S, through May amount 
to approximately 40 million bushels. 


Shortage Indicated 

That export level indicates noth- 
ing less than a soybean shortage for 
crushing purposes, for feed manu- 
facturers’ use and consumption by 
the animals and poultry. 

For the February-September pe- 
riod of 1954, USDA officials say that 
the soybean meal availability is down 
a half a million tons from last year. 

The shortage of high protein sup- 
plies for animal feeding as estimat- 
ed by USDA is real, serious and 
present, officials emphasize. 

A trade estimate of supplies of all 
high proteins for the April-Septem- 
ber period of this year shows a short- 
age from last year of 10% even 
if the feed industry can make avail- 
able from USDA stocks as much as 
200,000 tons of dried milk. USDA 
has available for feed industry dis- 
tribution 250,000 tons of this com- 
modity. 

USDA officials in discussing the 
plans for dried milk sale last week 
stated that they plan to put teeth 
into USDA sales of dried milk to the 
point wherein any buyer of the sur- 
plus commodity who displaces nor- 
mal market purchases will be penal- 
ized at the current market price for 
the commodity. 
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California Feed Men 
Plan Tourneys, Dance 


SACRAMENTO—Reservations are 
being accepted by the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. for the 
dinner dance, golf tournament and 
bowling tournament to be held in 
connection with its 30th annual con- 
vention in Los Angeles. 

Dinner dance reservations should 
be mailed to Gladys Odell, care of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., P.O. Box 2707, 
Los Angeles 54. The affair will be 
held May 7 in the Cocoanut Grove of 
the Hotel Ambassador. Dinner dance 
tickets are available at $12.50 each. 

W. R. Gray, Room 511, 124 West 
4th St., Los Angeles, 13, is handling 








golf tournament reservations. En- 
trants will begin to tee off at 10 a.m., 
May 6, at Inglewood Country Club 
just north of the Hollywood Park 
Race Track. Prizes will be awarded 
at the men’s luncheon following the 
tournament. 

Western Bowl, 721 South Western 
Ave., Los Angeles, will be the scene 
of the annual north-south bowling 
tournament. Tony Caetano, Dairy- 
men’s Milling Co., Novato, will head 
the northern team while Louis Lou- 
bet of Los Angeles, captains the 
southerners. Chuck Sanders, Western 
Consumers Feed Co., P.O. Box 487, 


Paramount, is handling the reserva- 
tians 
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CHICAGO FEED MEN PLAN 
SERVICE WORK FOR AFMA 


CHICAGO — Ninety-four members 
and guests of the Chicago Feed Club 
attended the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the organization at the Bis- 
marck Hotel the evening of March 19 

After the social hour and dinner en- 
tertainment was furnished by the 
showing of some color films on fish- 
ing. Arrangements were made for the 
club to furnish the ushering and in- 
formation service at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., to be held at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel here May 6-7. Don 
Rogers, Feedstuffs, Chicago, will head 
the information service, and C. W. 
Sievert, C. W. Sievert & Associates, 
wil] have charge of the ushering serv- 
ice. Members of the Feed Club vol- 
unteered to serve at the convention. 

The next meeting of the club will 
be April 23, and will be at the 
Svithiod Club here. May 21 is ladies’ 
night, and the meeting will be held at 
the Kungsholm Restaurant. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
ENTERTAINS AIB STUDENTS 


CHICAGO—-Members of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago were hosts March 
24 to a class of 48 students now at- 
tending classes at the American In- 
stitute of Baking here. The AIB Day- 
Open House event began with a social 
hour in the Bakers Club quarters in 
the Sherman Hotel, followed by a 
buffet supper. 

The master of ceremonies was 
Joseph J. Donzelli, Mary Ann Baking 
Co., Chicago, and he introduced the 
officers of the club to start the pro- 
gram. The AIB officers also were 
introduced. Dr. Robert W. English, 
director of education, AIB, intro- 
duced the staff members of the AIB 
and the students. 

Willard H. Geller, superintendent 
of food production, John R. Thomp- 
son Co., and president of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, told of his experi- 
ences in his several years with the 
Thompson Restaurant chain, pointing 
out that his training at the AIB 
school was very helpful. 

His formula for success, he said, is 
“Overwork your brains, and then 
think, think, and then think some 
more.” 

Louise K. Bueil, executive manager 
of the club, told the students they 
were welcome to use the club facili- 
ties while they are in Chicago. 
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WITTENBERGER & CO. 
PURCHASED BY COULTER 


NEW YORK—Coulter & Coulter, 
Inc., flour distributing firm of this 
city, has announced the acquisition of 
the fiour business of Wittenberger & 
Co., West New York, N.J. Witten- 
berger & Co. had been in business in 
this market for more than 50 years. 





USDA GrainProgram 
Acceptances Rise 
by 1,420,950 Bu. 


WASHINGTON New applications 
covering 1,420,950 bu. storage have 
been accepted under the grain occu- 
pancy program since Feb. 12, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 
In the same period 19 applications 
previously accepted have been in- 
creased 8,419,800 bu. and withdrawals 
from the program by applicants have 
totaled 17,224,601 bu. This leaves a 
net figure of 200,770,277 bu. storage 
under progam acceptances as of 
March 26, 

Since the program began in Au- 
gust, 1953, total acceptances, includ- 
ing withdrawals of 102,670,097 bu. 
have amounted to 303,440,374 bu. 

The occupancy contract program, 
designed to encourage the building 
of additional commercial storage fa- 
cilities, provides for payments to be 
made by Commodity Credit Corp. to 
warehousemen in the event that oc- 
cupancy of the contract facility falls 
below specified levels covering a pe- 
riod of five or six years, depending 
upon the plan the warehouseman 
elects. 

The same conditions apply to the ac- 
ceptances just announced as to those 
announced by the department Oct. 8, 
1953. Under these conditions, accept- 
ances are made on a tentative basis 
pending receipt from warehousemen 
of acceptable final plans and specifi- 
cations. Following is the list of tenta- 
tive additional new acceptances, giv- 
ing names, locations and warehouse 
capacities: 

Kansas City Area 


Ihushele 


Engethardt Grain Co., Mingo, Kansas 200,000 
Farmers Elevator, Plainville, Kansas 150,000 
Kansas Sova Products Co., Ine 
Emporia, Kansas 500,000 
Btate and area total 850,000 
Dallas 


Farmers Elevator Co., Lahoma, Okla, 200,000 
State total 


200,000 
Cionzales Klevator Co 


fionzales, Texas oa, 700 
State total OK, 700 
Total, Dallas Area 208,700 


Chicago Area 
Milan Farmers Feed and Grain Co 
Milan, Ind 30,000 


State Total 30.000 
Farmers Cooperative Co 

Varthamville, lowa 82,250 

140.000 

State total 242,260 

Total, Chicago area 272,260 

Total, all areas 1,420,950 
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CENTRAL SOYA’S 6-MONTH 
EARNINGS UP, SALES LOWER 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—-Net earn- 
ings of Central Soya Co., Inc., and 
subsidiaries were $1,585,044 after 
taxes in the six months ended Feb. 
28, 1954, compared with $1,513,870 
in the first half of the preceding 
fiscal year, The earnings were equal 
to $1.60 a share on 990,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding, as against 
$1.53 a share on the same shares in 
the six month period a year ago. 

Consolidated net sales were $70,- 
804,384 in the latest period, compared 
with $72,363,036 in the first half last 
year. Earnings before taxes were 
$3,234,014 as against $3,100,726 

In the three months ended Feb. 28 
net earnings after taxes were $817,- 
791, equal to 82¢ a share, compared 
with $771,314 and 78¢ a share in the 
corresponding quarter a year before. 
Net sales weve $35,739,169 as against 
$35,919,143, and earnings before taxes 
were $1,666,140 as against $1,584,412. 
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Mill Union Calls 
Strike Against 
General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS The American 
Federation of Grain Millers (AFL) 
has called a strike against General 
Mills, Inc., effective midnight April 1, 

Involved are employees of flour 
and feed mills and warehouses in 20 
The “cease work” order went 
to all General Mills operations cov- 


cities 


ered by a master contract between 
the company and the union. The 
strike call does not affect mills at 


Kansas City or in the Pacific North- 
west, which are not covered by the 
master agreement. 

The dispute does not cover wage 
rates, which are set by !ocal negoti- 
ations. The national agreement cov- 
ers certain working conditions, va- 
cations, holidays and other issues. 

As of March 30, no further negoti- 
ating meetings were scheduled, it 
was reported. Federal mediation of- 
ficials said they had not yet been 
involved in the negotiations and that 
they had not yet scheduled a meeting. 

Union officials had no official com- 
ment on the strike cail, but they 
did release a telegram calling the 
strike. It said that “the negotiating 
committee reached an impasse in bar- 
yaining when the company offered 
unsatisfactory proposals and insisted 
on contract changes that would en- 
danger employment rights and se- 
curity of all employees represented 
by our union,” 


The company, in a letter to em- 
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ployees involved, said that the com- 
pany and the union had reached 
agreement on most of the issues in- 
volved in the master contract. The 
letter, from Charles H. Bell, presi- 
dent, said most of the issues re- 
solved were proposed by the union, 
with the company “giving in.” 
“There are 
the company 


two issues on which 
asked the union ‘to 
give a little,” and we think it is in 
your own individual interest that 
they do so,” Mr. Bell wrote. 

General Mills said the items agreed 
upon are in effect the same as those 
upon which agreement was achieved 
by the union with another major 
milling company. The company said 
these items provide, among other 
things, for a 2¢ per hour increase in 
shift differentials, a seventh paid 
holiday (Washington's birthday), lib- 
eralized pay for employees called 
back to work on a holiday, check-off 
of union dues and initiation fees and 
time-and-a-half for Saturday work as 
such. 


Three Issues Unsettled 


Out of a total of 20 demands made 
by the company and the union, only 
three remained unsettled, General 
Mills pointed out. 

“One would limit the company’s 
authority to manage its scheduling of 
operations more than it would re- 
strict our principal competitors and 
would make it extremely difficult to 
keep plants operating,’’ Mr. Bell said 

Another involves the employee re- 
tirement system and health associ- 
ation. “These plans operate in the 
interests of all employees and are 
not restricted to any one group,” 
Mr. Bell wrote. “You are the judge 
of whether these plans ere serving 
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you well and hold a promise for the 
future. 

“The third involves certain ex- 
ceptions to payment of time-and-a- 
half for Saturday in certain swing 
shift plants, the principle itself hav- 
ing been conceded by the company.” 

Mr. Bell expressed the hope that 
negotiations would continue in hope 
of reaching a solution rather than 
having a strike. 


——SREAD i®@ THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


NATIONAL ALFALFA BUYS 
FACILITIES OF 2 FIRMS 


LAMAR, COLO. The National 
Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 
recently announced the purchase of 
facilities of two alfalfa processing 
firms. 

National acquired CarO - Green, 
Inc., of Omaha. The purchase in- 
volved all of the plant equipment, 
storage facilities, patents and brand 
names of CarO-Green. 

Henry A. Hofmann, National presi- 
dent, announced later that his com- 
pany had purchased the alfalfa pro- 
cessing and storage facilities of Cero- 
phy! Laboratories, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the Quaker Oats Co. 

Storage facilities, dehydrating 
equipment, patents and brands con- 
nected with the operations of Cero- 
phyl outside of its Kansas City lab- 
oratories located at 2100 Central St. 
were included in the purchase by 
National. The purchase price was in 
excess of a million dollars in cash 
and securities. 

Mr. Hofmann announced that W. 
A. Donnelly, past president and a 
director of Cerophyl, will become 
general manager of the Cerophyl di- 
vision of National. He indicated that 
Mr. Donnelly will be nominated to a 
position on the board of directors of 
National, 

Operation of the CarO-Green prop- 
erties will be continued as in the 
past as the CarO-Green division of 
the National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 








Vv ed 
— RICHARDSON 
machines and other 
equipment 
Jefferson City, Mo. 





WANTED TO BUY 
cale bag closing 
mill, feed and elevator 


J. E. Hagan, Box 574, 





MILL MACHINERY 
When It's Mill Machinery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest, Kolls our specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 








12 N.E, 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI | 











Milling Co. Bruce Varney, president 
of the CarO-Green company, will re- 
main as general manager of the 
CarO-Green division, and will be- 
come a director of National Alfalfa. 
The entire CarO-Green organization 
will become part of the new division, 
which will maintain headquarters in 
Omaha. 

The CarO-Green plant includes 
concrete storage tanks, specially 
treated to preserve alfalfa meal in 
an atmosphere of non-oxidizing gas, 
which aids greatly in preventing loss 
of carotene content during. storage 
The Omaha plant also has extensive 
blending and pelleting facilities. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK PRODUCTION 
MEN REVIEW ASBE TIPS 


NEW YORK The Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club devoted its 
March 8 meeting to reports of the 
sessions of the recent convention of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. In line with its custom, for 
the benefit of members who could not 
attend, the highlights were reviewed 
briefly so that the important matters 
discussed in the four days were con- 
densed to an hour and a half by 
eight volunteers from the local club. 

Two members of the club, J. E. 
Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and 
Arthur Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
who were elected second and third 
vice presidents of the national group, 
were complimented on their new 
honors 





The April 5 meeting of the produc- 
tion club will be an open forum dis- 
cussion, “Bakers Workshop.” Any- 
thing and everything of interest to 
bakers and the industry will be part 
of the impromptu and unrehearsed 
program 


————“GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


250,000 BU. NEW STORAGE 
JEWELL, KANSAS 
space of 250,000 bu. will 
before harvest to Jewell 
here, according to K. H. Wheat, 
manager. The Jewell Elevator also 
has announced the purchase of the 
Claude Reynolds Elevator in Jewell. 
Max G. Clingman, manager of the 
Reynolds elevator, will be retained 
in the new organization as assistant 

manager 





Storage 
be added 
Elevator 
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Millers of .... “Boxer” OMAHA 
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4 WHEAT GRAHAM 
FLOURS ey NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Millers of- HARD aenc WEAF and RYE FLOURS Laboratories 
‘ i Including 
| : | Pilot Bakery 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants -« 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 ¥ 
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PERFORMANCE TESTED 





AMERICA’S LARGEST 
HARD WINTER 
pRODUCING 
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Bakers’ Flours Excl 





Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. DaiLy 
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FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
6 500,000 


Bushels 
Country ond 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





Terminal 
Storage 


BLUESTEM end HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE Mitt ONE OF 
THE WORLD‘’S MOST MODERN 


MIiLtS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 








EGTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills ot Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New Y ork 
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The-North western Millet 


SINCE 1873 serving the flour milling 
industry—from the wheat field to the 
consumer's table through all phases 
of processing and distributing 
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INTERVIEW—Bert Bacharach (left) 
is shown interviewing Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe, head of the department of 
nutrition, city of New York health 
department, over the Mutual Broad- 
casting Company network. Dr. Jol- 
liffe discussed the importance of en- 
riched bread in all diets. 





Australian Export 
Prospects Found 
Poor in Far East 


LONDON Australian prospects 
for wheat and flour sales in the Far 
East were found to be disappointing 
by C. J. Perrett, general manager of 
the Australian Wheat Board, who has 
just returned from a survey trip in 
the area. Mr. Perrett was endeavoring 
to promote the sale of Australian 
production in Malaya, Hong Kong, 
the Philippines and Japan, but only 
in the last named country did he find 
some possibility of new business. 

In the area at the same time was 
a Canadian mission exploring the 
market on behalf of the wheat and 
flour sellers of Canada. 

The Australians still have a sub- 
stantial stake in the Malayan trade, 
Mr, Perrett found, but a proportion 
of the business worked with Hong 
Kong, some of it for reexport, had 
been lost to other countries, particu- 
larly Canada. In the Philippines he 
found that the U.S. mills had an 
edge because of their exemption from 
the duty of 22¢ per cwt. imposed on 
all other imported flour. 

Japan, however, appears to be on 
the way to solving the problem pre- 
sented recently by the lack of ster- 
ling purchasing power, and Mr. Per- 
rett revealed that negotiations with 
the government indicated the possi- 
bility of some direct trade in wheat 
with the Japanese mills. This may be 
limited to an amount the Japanese 
industry exports in the form of flour, 
and the millers have expressed in- 
terest because Australian wheat is 
suitable for their purposes. 

In 1953, Mr. Perrett reported, the 
Japanese exported 60,000 tons of flour 
to adjacent countries, and this could 
mean wheat business for Australia 
to the amount of 30 million bushels. 

During his tour Mr. Perrett heard 
that there was dissatisfaction with 
the lowered quality of Australian 
wheat apparent in recent years and, 
consequently, with some of the flour. 
It has been suggested by other ob- 
servers that the lack of quality is 
directly responsible for the loss of 
overseas markets, particularly in 
Asian countries, and this viewpoint 
was conveyed to Mr. Perrett by those 
on the spot. It has been stated that 
if Australia, as a sterling supplier, 
had wheat of comparable quality to 
that of the North American coun- 
tries, the present marketing difficul- 
ties would disappear. 
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© GRAIN SERVICE” 
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New York Louisville 

; Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 






TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


. 

Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha emphis 
Minneapolis oe 
Buffalo veston 

Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 





FROM 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


Over 100 years experience in making 
better bags for the milling industry 


1847 


COTTON * BURLAP * MULTIWALL PAPER * FAMILY SIZE FLOUR BAGS 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


Generai Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, III. 
90 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *''":% 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
RDSTOWN MILLS 





OMPANY 





TOWN, ILLINOIS 





s Our 


“Golden Loaf” de 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 











‘pecialists 


vi IN THE MILLING OF 
S FINE BAKERY FLOUK 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 





Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 
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U.S.. Canada Termed 
Reliable Sources 
Of Wheat Supplies 


LONDON Views recently ex- 
pressed by an Australian official that 
it was dangerous to place reliance on 
the regular delivery of wheat from 
North America, with special empha- 
sis on the U.K. position, have been 
described as “entirely unwarranted” 
by H. G. L. Sirange, director of the 
Searle Grain Co.'s agricultural re- 
search department in Winnipeg 

H. E. Braine, general manager, 
trustees of the Wheat Pool of West- 
ern Australia, described the domina- 
tion of North America in the wheat 
export business as dangerous in a 
letter published in the Times news- 
paper of London earlier this year 
(The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 16, 
page 18). 

Mr. Strange, in a reply published 
in the same paper, said that Britain’s 
annual import requirement of 180 
million bushels was a small demand 
in comparison with the world’s annu- 
al export availability of 800 million 
bushels. While he agreed with Mr. 
Braine that the North American con- 
tinent had at times suffered from 
drouth, Mr. Strange pointed out that 
even in the severest drouth years of 
1933 to 1938, Canada averaged 10 bu. 
to the acre on 25 million acres a 
year and the U.S. 15 bu. to the acre 
on 51 million acres. These yields, 
achieved in the worst years the North 
American continent ever had, com- 
pared well with the 20-year average 
yields in Australia of 12.9 bu. to the 
acre and in the Argentine of 13.4 bu. 
to the acre. 

During those same drouth years, 
Mr. Strange said, the U.S. and Can- 
ada between them exported no less 
than 211 million bushels a year, while 
Canada alone had unsold carryovers 
on Aug. 1 averaging 159 million bush- 
els each year and the U.S. had un- 
sold carryovers averaging 204 mil- 
lion bushels a year. There was, there- 
fore, enough wheat for Britain's re- 
quirements from these two countries 
alone, without regard to the large 
production of Australia and the Ar- 
gentine 

Continuing, Mr. Strange said, “In 
my opinion there is, therefore, not 
the slightest risk that Britain will 
not in any foreseeable time be able 
to secure each year the 180 million 
bushels of wheat, or even more, she 
may need to import. There is an 
enormous potential wheat supply in 
reserve in the U.S. and Canada that 
can be drawn upon if necessary in the 
form of some of the vast acreage 
which is now sown to oats, barley and 
corn, mainly for the feeding of live- 
stock.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFfE- 


FOOD CABINET USE UP 
During the last five years the num- 
ber of frozen food cabinets in retail 
food stores in this country has 
jumped from about 175,000 to over 
500,000 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








H. C. MEINING 


129 4 Tete & CG. cwicacos me 
Phone: WAbash 2-615 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 
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She had broken their engagement, 
and now he was manfully returning 
the symbols of their blasted romance. 

“Here is your photograph,” he an- 
nounced, “and here are all your let- 
ters. And I suppose you'll want this 
lock of hair back,” adding, “as a sort 
of souvenir?” 

“Souvenir of what?" she haughtily 
demanded. 


“Of the time you were a brunette,” 
he blithely replied. 
e¢¢ ¢ 


“Believe me, Tip has really cut his 
drinking in half.”’ 

“Wonderful.” 

“Yep, he eliminated the chasers.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Cooky Cutter: “Look at that girl, 
pretty as a picture!” 
Pan Man: “Yeah, nice frame, too.” 


o$¢ ¢ 


Driver: “Cut out the smoking, can't 
you read the sign?” 

Male passenger: “You mean I have 
to obey all the signs?” 

Driver: “That's what we put them 
up for.” 


Passenger: “You mean even the 
one about wearing Snuggy Corsets?” 


‘IT had an odd dream last night, 
my dear,” Mr. Harris remarked at 
the breakfast table, “I thought I 
saw another man running off with 
you.” 

“Really?” rejoined Mrs. B. 
what did you say to him?” 

Mr. H. set down his coffee cup, 
pushed back his chair, and with a 
wary eye measured the distance to 
the back door. 

“I asked him what he was running 
for,” he replied. 


“And 





Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








“Yhe (2 ae 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO - 
abit " MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 
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TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 


High 
Mellow Type 


Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
coneniiilicimiatis THE WILLIS NORTON 


Treasurer and Manager COMPANY 
St. Joseph, Mo. WICHITA, KANSAS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 











‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 





























The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 © PhoneL. D. 98 

STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus, 
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MILLERS O NE FLOUR SINCE 4 It pays to be in the right spot... for 

convenience, for economy, for quality. 
That’s why we emphasize the location 
of the PAGE mills at Topeka, where 
choice wheats can be drawn without 
penalty from four major wheat pro- 
ducing states, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Colorado. 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 





THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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Strength and durability of papers and materials used in Hammond Multi- 
; Walls, provide you wih extra tough quality bags for safest, dryest packaging 

Ee of your products. Correctly designed . . . produced by skilled craftsmen 
. in modern plants equipped with efficient production and material 
handling equipment ... Hammond Multi-Walls will deliver your products 
“as packaged.” Consult your Hammond man for Multi-Walls that meet every 
requirement of your products, and your delivery schedules. 


Tammond 


J “juli Walls 


For Multi-Wall bags, ‘make it a habit to depend on Hammond."’ 

















THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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BUILDERS of 85,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 





IN OUR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 





ACK in medieval days, the Town Crier was an effective way 

of making official announcements to citizens of the small 
cities of those times. But such methods would never “spread 
the news” today in competition with the printing press, radio 
and television. | 


There are still some rather medieval production methods in 
some flour mills today in comparison with the best methods in 
use. For example, if you do not have adequate bulk storage for 
flour, you have none of the cost savings, convenience or sales 
possibilities that are made possible by skillful and intelligent 
blending of flours. Furthermore, you are probably “paying” for 
bulk storage in the form of reduced profits anyway. 


A dollar wisely spent now in bulk storage facilities and 
streamlined packing can be saved many times over in the next 
few years. We will be happy to analyze problems and give you 
the benefit of more than 30 years’ experience in designing and 
building for the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries. 














J ONES FT Tetieienies (ati Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


. “MEELUNIE” 
hi 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


i? 


finely yy Heerengracht 209 
rinay Pr 

Q\9\ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
ad en 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGOT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
The Northwestern Miller 

*Aabjornatad” 


Heference 


Cable Address 











Cable Address: “ Dorgxacn,"' London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace S8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Heplenade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t,, ABERDEEN 
26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 














IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FREEDINGSTUFFS, BTC, 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-26 Billiter st. LONDON, B. C. 3 
“Grainiatic,” 


Cable Address London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR ~- BEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 2-8—Assn. of Operative Mill- 
ers, Ohio Valley Dist. No. 3 and Wol- 
verine Dist. No. 6; Post Tavern Ho- 
tel, Battle Creek, Mich., sec., Ohio 
Valley, A. D. Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind, & Sec., Wolverines, 
J. Ben Decker, Knappen Milling Co., 
Augusta, Mich. 

April 6—Pennsylvania Division No. 
4, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Hooker, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., 622 N. 25th St., Reading. 

April 6-7 — Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Sixth annual Bakers Forum, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; 
sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 Nash- 
ville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atianta 8, Ga. 

April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, Jr., 501 Union Life Bidg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
b. Db. P. Howle John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


OG. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
4 Cable Address; “WHraTrear,’’ Glasgow 














; RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
established 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam," Rotterdam 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finiand, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger'’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Katablished 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS8, LONDON” 








Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘*Mobil” 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C, 2 


Branches; Belfast and Dublin 











Cable Address: "Grains," Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


@0a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





tel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth; sec., Mrs. 
G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1. 

May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 3-4 — Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. S.E., Min- 
neapolis. 

May 11-12 — lowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 118 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 16-17— National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, 


New York City; Sec., Wayne G. 
Martin, 114 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 


May 16-19 — Wholesale Grocers 
Convention and Exposition; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Chm., Gus C. Covington, Cov- 
ington Bros. & Co., Mayfield, Ky. 

May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

May 17-19—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., William A. 
Dolan, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 

May 238-27 — American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, NJ. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, 689 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City. 





M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable 
Address 
“Witbure”’ 


Reference 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


Dlour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 















The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLL OUR pomesnic 


3st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








-FLOUR— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N, Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on *‘ Western 
Reserve’' and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR 8SPBC)ALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Ageats 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











ft Johnson-Eerbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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May 25-27 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca and Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc.; Drake Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

June 1-2 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Grand Hotel, Watertown, 
S.D.; Sec., Lex Quarnberg, Water- 
town (S. D.) Milling Co. 


~ 


June 5-7 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 No. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; 
Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, 
Denver 1, Colo. 

June 13-17 — National Association 
of Retail Grocers; National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C.; sec-mgr., 
Marie Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Tl. 

June 15-17 — National Macaroni 
Mfrs. Assn.; Shawnee Inn, Shawnee 
on Delaware, Pa.; sec., Robert M. 
Green, 139 No. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Til. 

June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S8.C.; Sec.,Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

July 1-3 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; North- 


Sulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 
few Gvioans aw Yeoh Chy 
Sevennah 

Winter Haven, Fie. 








SUPERIOR 
PACKAGING 


for the 


MILLING son 
elles 
INDUSTRY St Louis 
since Denver 
los Angeles 
1870 Kansos City, Kans. Phoenix 


Sen Francisco 














American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 





INC. 
e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 
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ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 


July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga, 


Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn.; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


1955 
Jan, 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


April 17-20—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; McAlister Hotel, Mi- 
ami, Fla.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 





BREAO i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. Bread in U.K. 


A firm of bakers in York, England, 
is producing a “rich, white American 
loaf” for U.S. airmen stationed at the 
Yorkshire airfield of Holme-on-Spald- 
ing-Moor, according to the Bakers’ 
Review, official journal of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers. 

E. G. Whittaker, manager of the 
bakery firm, said that the bread is 
better than the English loaf in that it 
is more palatable and more satisfy- 
ing. There was nothing, he added, to 
stop bakers selling American type 
bread but the price would be nearly 
twice as much as usual. 

Capt. R. E. Sewell explained that 
the bread was not produced because 
the American forces did not like Eng- 
lish bread but because certain regu- 
lations had to be fulfilled. He ex- 
plained, ‘The bread must be stand- 
ard throughout all 'J.S. Forces’ mess- 
es and all our meals are based on a 
certain amount of calories.” 
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Aged anid erated 


To insure uniformity 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


ding 





You can’t buy a better flour 
Or receive better service 


FLOUR 


e Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








+ ; /ER" a “OLD T Ls” 
hOCKENER” *RLODGETI'S” RYE iki 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLeR 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
§ wecessers to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


tONIA, MICH. 
Since 1856 
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The 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwtes. Capacity 
Crain Storage 7,350,000 Bus, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Plour Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











PIRES PEAR 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
ee) 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








OR valer 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable \ 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 

cluding bulletin and list services. Are Py a ae 
you taking advantage of this service Sorts 3 so eou® 
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like 
“the gun 
that won 

the west” 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 

lor a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 





“"Dyox,” “‘Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 




















lor years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 
on call for any emergency. 


* Winchester: The Gun That Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson. 
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How can anyone make 
any long-range plans today? 


Retirement, education for the children, that new home, the 
trip you’ve always dreamed of .. . sometimes it all sounds 
impossible. Today’s high cost of living makes it hard to keep 
your head above water, much more difficult to save anything 
for the future. 


But many people are solving this dilemma in a very simple 
way—by purchases of U.S. Savings Bonds. Do this regu- 
larly and you build up a constantly-growing reserve for any 
long-range plan. And at the same time you’re helping in your 
country’s defense by curbing inflation, spreading the public 
debt over a broader base, and in other ways. 


If you’re on a payroll, you may be able to buy Bonds through 


the Payroll Savings Plan. If you’re a professional man, you 
can join the Bond-A-Month Plan at your bank. Whichever 


method you choose, you can be sure that it’s one of the safest, 


surest ways to plan a future—for you, your family and your 
country. 








